Here Is Korea Armistice Plan 


WASHINGTON, May 20—Below is the 
text of the resolution for peace in Korea in- 


troduced in the United States Senate by Sen. 


Edwin C. Johnson on May 17: 

Whereas, To permit civilization to be de- 
stroyed by World War III is utter insanity 
‘and unworthy of the men.of this century, and 

Whereas, The Korean War has every ap- 
pearance of being a hopeless conflict of at- 
trition and indecision and a breeder of bitter 
racial hatred, and 

Whereas, A limited war, like a limited or 


smoldering fire, is gravely dangerous, for it 


may burst forth into a world-wide conflagra- 
tion at any moment, and 

Whereas, The North and South Koreans, 
the Chinese and the United Nations have sutf- 
fered more than one million casualties, with 
the only tangible results so far the indescrib- 
able misery which has been heaped upon the 
Korean people, and 

Whereas, Tremendous strides have been 
made in the development of hitherto unused 


the potential of unbearable fury and horror, 
and 

Whereas. By slaughtering additional mil- 
lions of humans, an ‘uneasy peace might, in 
time, be forced upon the vanqtished, and 


Whereas, The people of the United States 
traditionally have held the people of China 
in*the highest esteem and affection and still 
do, and 

Whereas, The people of the United States 
have long recognized the wisdom of the prin- 
ciples of the Monroe Doctrine so eloquently 
portrayed by the slogan “Asia for Asiatics,” 
if it were to be applied to Asia, and 


Whereas, It has long been the policy of 
the American people that no nation should 


seek to extend its form of government on any 
other nation or people, but that as an inher- 
ent right every people should be left free to 
determine its own form of government and 
its own way. of life unhindered and unafraid, 
the little along with the great and the power- 
ful, and 


Whereas, The traditional policy and de- 
sire of the people of the United States of 


' America is now and has been a just and en- 


during peace, and 


Whereas, It is never too early for God- 
fearing and peace-loving people to eartiestly 
endeavor to stop needless human slaughter, 
now, 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That 
it is the sense Of the Senate that the United 
Nations call upon all nations and all groups 
now engaged in the war in Korea to cease 
fire and declare an armistice effective at 4:00 
a.m. Korean time, June 25, 1951 and that 
prior thereto the United Nations forces re- 


tire to points south and the opposing forces 


retire to points north of the 8th Parallel, and 


‘before December 1, 1951 all prisoners of the 


Korean war be exchanged and all non-Korean 
persons, military and non-military, except 
the ordinary diplomatic representatives, shal] 
depart from North and South Korea: 


lethal and destructive weapons of war with 
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SEN. JOHNSON 
KOREA PEACE 
PLAN WINS 

SUPPORT 


An immediate Senate committee hearing for the 
resolution introduced by Sen. Edwin C. Johnsorr (D-Colo), 
calling for an end to the Korean war, was demanded yester- 
day by national leaders of the American Peace Crusade. 
Johnson’s resolution calls for UN action to stop the killing 


and to remove all foreign troops from Korea. “Millions of 
Americans, the Peace Crusade statement said, “by support- 
ing the Johnson resolution and insisting on five-power nego- 
tiations, can express their own désire to end the Korean war 
and establish peace.” | 
The statement was signed by Dr. Robert Morss 
Lovett, former acting governor of the Virgin Islands, now 
residing in Chicago; Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, anthropologist and 
educator; Prof. Phillip Morrison, leading nuclear phycicist, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild, professor emeri- 
tus of sociology, New York University; Paul Robeson, actor 
- and singer; Dr. Clementina J. Palone, obstetrician and gyne- 
_cologist and chairman, American Women:for Peace; Ernest; ; - 
De Maio, vicespresident, United’ Electrical and Radio Work-**¢} |). 
ers Union and president of the Midwestern District of the 
AEST S ED ee wee ated (Continued bn Page 9). biti 


Big British Union 
Urge 5-Power 


Peace Parleys 


LONDON, May 20 (ALN).—By a 212 to 81 vote, the Elec- 
trical Trades Union convention approved a resolution calling on 
the British government to convene a Five-Power conference with 
a view to concluding a peace pact. The union represents 190,000 
workers. 

The resolution declared the peace pact should end the war in 
Korea, substantially reduce armaments and return Taiwan (For- 
mosa) to the Chinese People’s Republic. 

It expressed “grave concern” at the armaments race which it 
said will inevitably lead to war, increase living costs and cause 
further cuts in social service. 

During the debate many members of the Labor Party openly 
associated themselves with the resolution. 

Meanwhile, the British National Peace Council issued a five- 
point program of immediate aims which it called “Britain’s path to 
peace. The council called for “peaceful emulation” between the 
Communist and non-Communist worlds for a settlement of differ- 
ences instead of resorting to force. 

The council proposed a meeting between the world’s leading 
statesmen to discuss what agreement there is on all sides ‘and the 
means by which peaceful solutions can be obtained. 

Purpose of British foreign policy, it said, should not be “a 
balance of power for the military containment of communism, but 
a ‘live and let live’ agreement between the Communist and non- 
Communist worlds.” 

The council said Britain should press for admission of the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic to the United Nations security council and 
renewed UN efforts to salve all Far Eastern problems, including 
the creation of a united, independent Korea and a peaceful settle- 
‘ment in Malaya and Indo-China.” 

It opposed German and Japanese rearmament and called for 
a Four-Power conference to elect a government for the whole of 
Germany. The National Peace Council represents 40 British organi- 
zations and has several Labor Party figures associated with it, in- 
“cluding Lord Boyd Orr and R. Sorenson, member of parliament. 


Packing Workers 
Hail Pay Victory 


—See Page 3— 
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Encouraged by the powerful public support for Jast week's meat boycott, New 
York Tenants and Consumer leaders are now stepping up their campaign for a mass 


200 Delegates 
Vote Drive on 


if we can prevent it from breaking) 
out in 1951,” declared Hall. “Ev- 
erything must be done to postpone’ 


cent rollback below June 15, 1950 
prices, real rent control, a full low 


claims outlawed by the federal 
portal-to-portal law. This statute 


the Harisiades case, Green told 
the delegates, may also decide the 


al 


(Continued on Page 9) 


urged training to instill in youth! 
‘the funds to send delegates. 


cases of 3,400 non-citizens threat- 
ened with arrest and deportations 
under the McCarran Law. 

Carol King, general counsel for 
the committee, and Isidore Eng- 
lander will argue the case before 
the high court. 

“The Supreme Court follows the 
election returns,’ Mrs. King told 
ithe delegates. “You are the elec- 
tion returns. And you will have to 
create a political atmosphere 


cost housing program and the end, 


of big business control of the OPS.| ‘“*5 devised by slick corporation 


Affiliates of the Council in the|/2wyers net only to outlaw portal 
neighborhoods will conduct ‘a|©/@ims, but to reduce the statute 
widespread drive to bring the|°! limitations time from six years} 
largest possible delegation to mo Sm according ” Smokler. | 
Washington. Outdoor meetings, The law further requires that 
door-to-door canvassing and lea-|customary payments of bonuses, 
let distribution will spread the) ets., must be written in contracts | 
facts among consumers. Numerous|t© be a valid basis for claims 
events are being planned to raise|#8ainst an employer. 


sae 


—* 


By Mel Fiske 


ten-month study of proposed 


Transit 40 Hr. 
Plan May Cut Earnings 


A gift horse is being polished up for presentation to the citys 42,000 transit work- 
ers. It will be presented Wednesday when the Board of Transportation makes public its 


which will make the Supreme 
Court and the Immigration Board 
of Appeals consider the. basic con- 
stitutional questions involved.” 
The delegates, representing 
trade unions, fraternal, civic and 
church groups, adopted Green's 
report calling for a wide, united 
mass campaign to halt the denort- 
ation menace. Georg Cusick of the 
nternational Fur Workers Union, 
was chairman of the conference. 
Mrs. Mattie Lee Woodson of 
the Detroit oCmmittee for Protec- 


Week 


‘ 


methods to establish a 40-hour work week among subway 


and surface line workers. Neyer 
one to hand over anything on a 
platter, the transportation board re- 
port will from all indications. spell 


—~, 
This is the first of a series of 

articles on the transit workers 

and the New York transit system. 
. tae 
lower weekly earnings and a dap- 
gerous and health-shattering speed- 
up for the 42,000 workers, the 
Daily Worker has learned. 

The four-man beard ef “fact-| 
finders” who recommended the 
reduction of the 48-hour work 
week to 40 last year, put a net-| 
work of strings on their propesal. 
After recommending an 11 cents’ 


delegation to Washington June 6 to demand real price and rent agg song tage wienierae By. Harry Raymond : ? 
ee ee are ie pronctinue ae A national crusade to halt the political deportation pro- 
| city, and the growing” anger,ceedings and the widespread mounting persecution of foreign- 
CMCe cal no PSs against rising prices okayed by the| born Americans under the McCarran police-state act was 
oo of Price ~vaaagerng oe, are| — —~, set”in motion Saturday when 200 
- ringing new members to the New . delegates met in Teachers Union 
& York. Tenant Welfare and Con- After 5 Years Firm Hall at an Eastern Seaboard Con- 
| sumer Councils, leaders of the | Settles on Overtime _ifterence on Deportations. 
; . : e @ |group said yesterday. Council A | Sponsored by the American 
: | leaders William Stanley of Man- DETROIT, May 20 (FP):-Two| Committee for Protection of For- 
| , hattan; Bernice D’Antonio of the) thousand three hundred Continent-| eign Born, the conference centered 
“ | , Bronx, and Beatrice Steinberg of | al Motors Corp. employes herejits attention on the order of de- 
qa Go r 0 uT ) eg be Queens, foresaw a  tremendous| got over $142,000 in an out-of-|Portation for Peter Harisiades, 
: growth in the size of their organi-' » enttl f tb ' Greek-American editor, to Greece 
: 4 zations. court settlement of a suit brough and possible death before a fascist 
By John Hudson Jones “The housewives are ready to| through exconney N. L. Smokler firing squad. 
A singing fighting back First Empire State Convention a pnpanee sg et said. “We|by CIO United Auto Workers} This case, said Abner Green, ex- 
of the New York Labor Youth League concluded three days; a ance ane’ Organize thben.. nGahen -vermhte erate < on ey 
ae | — : p The company had computed|\Ommuttee, will be argued betore 
deliberations last night at the Central Plaza. More than 350/the Council, has wired President < : nasic ] : the U. S. Supreme ourt in OCcto- 
Negro and white delegates came neniiin nk tn Fes 'Truman for an appointment June] OVerume se ourly rates | ber and will become “a test case 
from a dozen cities and towns and | vod _— Ip "thi ¥ ere Oe thel® when a delegation of consum-| instead of figuring in various Pro-'in the peoples’ fight against the 
each brought a high quality.of con-! *” "aa h, oa hvage 4 kd “ers and tenants from all parts of! duction bonuses paid for scrap deportation hysteria.” Harisiades, 
centration and ideas for future | oe he . nm aE tha ts country will visit Washington efficiency, regular attendance and| ordered exiled as a result of his 
k that rivals many organiza-|° “¢ ability of the war camp to to speak to C Senat 1925-1939 bershi th 
work that rivals many org unite: én the sellieseee of tat ae ongressmen, Senators! amount of output. After linger-| 192 9 membership in_ the 
tions with people of more mature} ~. ‘and government officials. Consum-;. _. ‘ ‘Communist Party, is one of 150 
years. . proms e ge other hand ne ers are expected from Chicago,|'”8 ™ federal ata for five years| nen and women in 24 states fac- 
This was a coming together of| becomin r re oe a ‘ we Angeles, Buffalo, Trenton, | Continental decided to pay up. ing deportation under McCarran 
mainly working class youth to fight} “wold War ILI is not inevitable, Atlanta and Houston. | Several thousand workers who| Law provisions. | 
for peace, Negro rights, jobs, som Delegates will demand a 15 per-| failed to join in the suit had their} A Supreme Court decision in 
pus freedom, and other critica 
needs facing the state’s and na- 
tion's youth. ‘the outbreak and push back the! 
(Fuller reports on the activities,) war drive.” 
decisions, cultural competition,| _ Hall’s main suggestions to the 
panel and workshop reports and|LYL parley was to make as one of| 
discussion, and last day addresses | its cardinal principles, “leadership 
will be carried in later editions of) training through study and strug- 
the Daily and Sunday Worker.) | gle.” 
The panels on Saturday were HEAR HOWARD JOHNSON 
ond a iy ico In a concise but rich outline he 
itv, Puerto Rican Community, 
Industrial Workers, College Stu- 
dents, and Teen Age oYuth. Work- 
shops yesterday dealt with Educa- 
tion, Cultural Activities, Challenge, 
the LYL organ and sports. 
The outstanding character of 
this meeting of young people was 
its high level of constructive self- 
criticism that dominated all re- 
ports, sessions, workshops, and dis- 
cussions. | : 
STRESSES PEACE 
The keynote address by Joseph 
Bucholt, executive secretary, was 
framed around the - proposition 
that “Youth. wants peace.” “It is 
this hard, stubborn fact which can, 
be the guarantee of victory in the 
fight for peace—if there is unity for 
peace. It is this centre] objective of * — 
achieving clarity and helping weld 
united youth action for peace that 
this convention is dedicated.” 
Bucholt reviewed the world sit- 
uation pointing out that the “des- 
peration of the war camip becomes 
greater, more dangerous.” He cit- 
ed the demands and plans of Gen- 
eral George Marshall, Selective 
Service Director General Hershey, 
James H. Rand the industrialist 
who has a job for General MacAr- 
thu for using the nation’s youth to 
carry out world conquest. | 


~The LYL reviewed some of the 
Organization's weaknesses in reach-| 
ing working class youth, in deal- 
mg with Negro and Puerto Rican 
youth, in being sensitive to the 
things bothering young people, 
and in meeting the increasing sti- 
fline of freedom on the campus. 

“The gap between outlook and 
action.” however, Bucholt warned, 
“is not closing fast enough. The 
needs ef the hour demand the for- 
mation of large youth organiza- 
tions for peace; of sweeping move- 
ments on varied issues, of dramatic 


the transit workers at that time, 
the “fact-finders” s a 
survey to study methods of imereas-| 
ing “efficiency” and establishing 


“Since the survey and planning: 
will require sgme period of time, 
'we are recommending that prompt-| 
ly hereafter a general wage in- 
‘crease be ann whieh will raise 
the hourly rates to a level which | 
will be out of the sub-standard 
class,” the faet finding beard wrote: 


; 


_ys| workers by CIO Transport Work-! proach” the weekly take-home pay; 


the TWU. 
an hour increase, handed over to/ 


‘the 40-hour week. | 


. 


the inauguration of the shortened 
May 31, 1950. 'work week will be unavoidably 


hours, in an ultimate effort to low-' tion of Foreign Born, said seven 
weekly earning to approximately|er the number of workers. ¢ women who face deportation in 
last year’s level for the operating] And to cover up the wage cut, Michigan were all staunch leaders 
and non-operating workers on the the board is expected to follow! ™ the fight for Negro rights. 
city-owned lines, or by $5 weekly.| the “fact finders” advice to guaran-| Peaking. as a Negro mother, she 

It means that what was hailed|tee “a definite number of overtime| 52d: “All our problems are one. 


yf t 27 ansi ” J Zazuliak 
as a “great victory’ of the transit) hours each week” in order to “ap-' Navy veteran Paul “if 9 
whose father faces deportation, 


| Malta , said: “If my father is to be deport- 
hoacie' yes ay Sak wer ers.| 24 because he is subversive, then 
OFFICIALS’ ACTIONS , am subversive. My father taught 


workers and transit riders can| Without realizing it, the transit;}me io stand up and fight for de- 
thwart it. workers are already committed to | mocracy in this country. 
Such a movement will be start-| the recommendations to be pre- The conference adopted resolu- 
ed June 1, when a half day stop- sented by the board Wednesday./Hons: 
page of non-operating workers will; TWU President Miehael Quill and| °® Calling on Attv.-Gen. Mc- 
be conducted around City Hall by; TWU Local 100 President Mat- Grath to cancel the Harisiades de- 
root Guinan signed an agreement nmortation order and permit him to 
The demonstration will back up| with board officials and ex-Mayor bec ome a U. S. citizen. 
the union’s demands for the im-|William O'Dwyer last year com:|¥_ ® Giving full support to the 
mediate establishment of a 40-hour| mitting the union to agreement on gal fight for Harisiades and the 
work week, plus a wage increase |the board's plans for “efficient op-| 180 other non-citizens facing de- 
of -12%2 cents an hour. eration.” | portation. 
SPEEDUP PLANS | The union was clubbed into the} © Condemning attempts of the 
The “fact-finders” recommended! agreement by the “fact-finders”) #ornev genera | to destroy the 
the cutting down of “wasteful! proposal that “the privileges of the| right of bail for non-citizens ar- 
practices and to make the best use; grievance procedure be withheld 
of available work time in the fu-|from the unions which decline to 
ture.” They also threatened the|assume four obligations.” The ob- 
transit workers: “If inefficiency is ligations were no-striking or “in- 
encouraged or insisted upon, then|terference with the operations of | 
the board,” a two-year freeze on 
: demands, and “coeperation in the 
delayed.” attainment of efficient operation.” 


This foreshadows a reduction of 


ers Union officials and politicians 
may be snatched from them, un- 
less a giant movement of transit 


_restedl in deportation proceeclings. 
(This issue will be tried during 
the anneal to the Supreme Court.) 

® Urging passage of Rep. 
Adolvh Sabath’s bill to repeal the 
McCarran Act. 


order the reduced work week was 
nlaced on transit workers. whom 


“This increase, however,” the. i 
the board could claim were “un- 


willing to eliminate unnecessary 
unproductive paid time.” 

It appears, therefore, that if 
transit workers are unwilling to 
take a “cut in weekly earnings, 
they will not get their promised, . 
40-hour: week. 

[Tomorrow: How the speedup 
will affect the transit workers and 
transit. riders. | 


«demonstrative actions.” 

GUS HALL SPEAKS 

_ The young people gave a rous- 
ing standing ovation to Gus Hall. 
Communist Party National Secre- 
tary, who brought the greetings 
of the CP National Committee. He 
was aecompanied by Henry Win- 


fact-finders declared, “is to be/ For the past ten months, three; Other strings were attached to 
treated as a payment on account firms of industrial engineers have aid the board in stalling on the 40- 
of the eventual cost of the 40-hour) been time-studying every operation hour week. The “fact-finders” set 
week. iby workers along the lines, yards/no time limit for the establishment 
“When the 40-hour week and shops of the city’s transit svs-|of the 40 hour week. They condi- 
into effect the earnings which/tem. Under the direction of the|tioned the reduetion in work hours 
should be sought to: be preserved transportation board, the engineers on the basis of the transit workers 
a so far as ible will be those atj have: detailed their plans to get |“willingness to eliminate unneces-) 

ston, CP Organizational Secretary. present hourly rates, net at present;|more work out of the 35,929!sary unproductive paid time.” 
as said that the remainder of|rates plus the increase we recom-{hourly paid operating workers, | Thus, the burden of responsibil- 
this year will see a change in the mend,” the fact4inders advised. cramming 48 hours work into 40 ity for the board’s unwillingness to’ 


Packing Workers Hail 
Open New Drive for Pay Hikes 


By Carl Hirsch 


CHICAGO, May 20.—The United Packinghouse Workers today followed up their 
momentous breakthrough on the wage freeze with a demand for another general wage 
increase in August. The CIO union’s wage and contract conference of some 300 delegates, 


hailed the union's victory in forcing- 


the Wage Stabilization Board to 
approve a nine-cent an hour boost 
which has been tied up by the 
freeze since last February. : 

The bulk of this increase is over 
and above the so-called ee 
established Jan. 26 by the Office 
of Economic Stabilization. | 

However, the Packinghouse Un- 
ion leaders were sharply critical 
of the WSB’s holding back on two 
phases of the contracts won from 
the packers. The WSB limited its 
approval of the pay hike to the 
“Big Four” packers, omitting the: 
smaller firms. Also, the WSB failed 
to O.K. wage inequity adjustments 
which average an additional two 
cents an hour for packinghouse 
workers. 

Both of these matters were re- 
ported to have been referred to 
special committees* by the WSB. 

The approval of the nine cents 
came as ihe packinghouse workers 
were discussing a nationwide walk- 
out if the WSB failed to act by the 
May 20 deadline. 

During three months which fol- 
lowed the securing of wage boost 
agreements from _ the packers, 
every type of militant action was 
staged by the packinghouse work- 
ers in plants across the nation. 


-Stoppages, picket lines and mass 


_- America, but none so tall and thin. 


‘the extent of its lack of respect for 


delegations to government officials 
paved the way for the break- 
through which came Friday night. 

The WSB order covers the 
workers in both the CIO’ union 
and the AFL Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen in 
the Armour, Swift, Wilson and 
Cudahy plants, who will get the 
9-cent boost retroactive to Feb. 9. 

However, almost one-third of 
the CIO packing house union and 
the bulk of ‘the workers in the 


AFL will not get the increases be- 


cause they are located in the so-| 


called “small houses.” | 


UPWA President Ralph Hel- 
stein charged. discrimination 
against these workers and rapped 
what he called “mink coat” deci- 
sions from Washington. 


The union announced its deter- 
mination to fight for the approval 
of the wage clauses with the small- 
er firms which were identical with 
those wen from the “Big Four.” 


Helstein also declared that the 
UPWA would insist on the addi- 
tional “bracket” increases which 
amount to as much as 15 cents an 
hour for some workers, above the 
nine-cent general boost. 


The 300-man wage and contract 
conference of the UPWA, meeting 
here in a two-day session at the 
Morrison Hotel, outlined demands 
which will be made on the pack- 
ers in connection with a wage re- 
opener clause in the contract. 


Main demands will be: 


1. A general increase to be ef- 
fective August 11, 1951. 

2. A clause to permit periodic 
adjustments in wage rates, to be 
effective for one year. 


3. The establishment of a mini- 
mum annual wage in the industry 
and the abandonment of the hour- 
ly method of payment. 

Coming under the sharpest at- 
tack at the parley was the speed- 
up in the industry. The UPWA 
planned vigorous action to reduce 
work joads. 

The conference called for as- 
sessments of up to $3 per year to 
provide for a- unionization fund 
“so that all companies within our 
jurisdiction be organized.” These 
assessments are to be submitted to 


a referendum. 


Other demands served on the 
packers include: 
The elimination of geographical 


and female differentials and other 
inequalities; the extension of the 
union shop throughout the indus- 


try; a social service fund to be 


paid for by the employers and ad- 
ministered by the union. 

In his keynote to the conference, 
Helstein called for a heightening 
of the kind of militant action 
which brought about the smashing 
of the wage freeze. He told the 
parley that “the important policy- 
making agencies of the govern- 
ment have been seized by big 
business representatives.” 
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Victory, 


Campus Rallies 


Warn of 


Perils 


In McCarran Act 


MINNEAPOLIS, May 20:--At a meeting which climaxed 
a three-week campaign on the campus of the University of 
| Minnesota for repeal of the McCarran Act, three local speak- 


condemned the Act as 


ers an 
of “civil and religious liberties.” 

The Rev. Horace Goodell ot the 
Fifth Ave. Congregational Church, 
who spoke as an “unofficial rep- 
resentative -of the churches, said 
that “civil and religious liberties 
are indivisible” and that the Me- 
Carran Act, “if enforced, would 
abridge both.” Rev. Goodell said 
there are sufficient safeguards in 
our Constitution to check subver- 
sive activities and that the .Act 
itself would “beomerang” on those 
who support it today. 

Francis Smith, St. Paul labor at- 
torney, declared the McCarran 
Act» would also provide a prece- 
dent for still more _ restrictive 
measures. 


The McCarran Act is a “mani- 


6 — Ss | festation of our times in which we 
atay ot ioe. | have exchanged democratic values 
#=.|for a new value called security,” 

= * | declared Dailey Terrell, instructor 


. ore in the Philosophy Department of ° 


a os & | the University of Minnesota. 


” “ Lo - 
+> . , . 7 
—. Qn ’ a °S oy - 

: .) x we ~~ 


igned by over 500 


students and faculty members of the University of Minnesota, urges 


Sen. Hubert Humphrey to fight for repeal of McCarran Act. 


—— 


World Labor Shocked, 
Bitter at McGee Execution 


LONDON, May 20 (ALN).—The moment fe report of the execution of Willie 
McGee reached the annual convention of the Electrical Trade Union here, all delegates 


stood in silence to pay their tribute to the Mississippi Negro workers. 


Secretary Julie 


Jacobs of the 600,000-strong Lon- 
don Trades Council told Allied La- 
bor News he believed McCee’s 
death was a “commentary on ‘and 
a condemnation of the ‘American 
way of life.’ Millions of people 
will have read with horror of the 
execution of McGee, who was. 
done to death because of his color. 

“I read with disgust,” he said, 
“that when- the execution took 
place, sitting within a few feet was! 
the husband and brother of the 
woman who was supposed to have! 
been raped. Nobody outside of a 
lunatic asylum, and very few | ae 
ple inside an asylum, apart m 
the U. S.—will believe that McGee 
went into this woman's house to 
her bedrom with her husband and 
children sleeping in the next room 


and committed rape. 
“Many tall stories come from 


| 


as this one,” he said. 

Elizabeth Allen, leading figure 
in the British progressive women’s 
movement, told ALN: “I was hor- 
rified to hear of the execution of 
Willie McGee. No country can 
claim to be civilized when legal 
penalties depend upon the color 
of a man’s skin. That the American 
government should flaunt. world 


public opinion in this way) shows 


yim 


human rights. This should be a 
warning to all those who value! 
their liberties.” 

Sec. Billie Strachan of the Lon- 
don branch of the Carribean Labor 
Congress said West Indians here 
“were deeply grieved that one 


more American life had been taken/ 


in the terrible toll that American 
justice’ has taken of the Negro 


people. He pointed out. that his 
organization had protested strong- 
ly against “this disgusting in- 
justice.” 


FRENCH PRESS COMMENTS 
McGEE EXECUTION 


PARIS, May 20 (ALN).—The' 


Paris press has expressed the con- 
cern and disgust of a wide section 


Most U. S. $$$ for Export Go 
Into Oil, UN Survey Shows 


GENEVA, May 20.—At least 
half. of U. S. and European private 
investments since the war in un- 
derdeveloped areas has gone into 
petroleum production and only 
very little of that total into de- 
veloping these countries, a United 
Nations report said today. 

Most of these petroleum invest- 
ments have been in the northern 
part of Latin America and the 
Middle Eas., the survey showed. 

The sph also said that the 
greater of government grants 
and ol, mr has centered on 
a few countries, based on “special 
ope relationships or urgent re- 
ief problems.” . . | 
backward areas. of 


a: by | 
goods that would aid industrial de- 


velopment has been termed “piti- 
fully low” in the UN report. 

Figures for U. S. investments in 
petroleum production were given 
in the January Survey of Current 
Business. 

They showed that in 1949 
$3,671,000,000 was invested in 
this industry throughout the world 
by U. S. capitalists and that of this 
amount $1,705,000,000 or 46.4 
percent of the total went to Latin 
America. 

The percentage for the three 
preceeding years is approximately 

same. 

But only 19.9 percent of total 
U. S. world investment in manu- 
facturing. for 1949. went .to’ Latin 
America. 


of French opinion over the execu- 
tion of Willie McGee, Negro 


number of newspapers commented 
on the bitter irony of a racist kill- 
ing taking place the same day 
that France was celebrating the 
sixth anniversary of the collapse of 
Nazi power. 

For many weeks a campaign to 


save McGee through arousing pub- 
lic opinion had been carried on 
in the leftwing press here. F 
days before the execution severa 
thousand Parisians turned out for 
a “save McGee’ rally, at which 
speakers emphasized the essential 
race-hatred character of the en- 
tire case. The U. S. embassy here 
had been constantly visited by del- 
egations asking the intercession of 
President Truman to save McGee 
and thousands of messages poured 
into the embassy through the 
mails. 

But while the leftwing press 
alone conducted a steady campaign 
to arouse public opinion in favor 
of saving McGee's life, all the Paris 
press, left, right and center carried 
prominent ove: pa = 
None expressed the beli t jus- 
tice had been done; none tried to 
excuse either President Truman or 
Gov. Fielding Wright of Missis- 
sippi for refusing to intervene at 
the last moment. 
CONSERVATIVE PRESS 

L'Aube, newspaper of the con- 


seryative Catholic party MRP, car- 
(Continued on Page 9) 


| eae ae ames | presented by 
3 ime titled “I*Registered as a Subver- 


‘Women to 


worker executed in Mississippi. A| 


Also on the program was a skit 
the students, en- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Honor 


Mrs. McGee 


In the spirit of the heroic last 
words of Willie McGee—“Tell 
the people to keep on fighting” 
—the Women’s Delegation to 
Jackson, Mississippi, ‘is holding 
a reception in honor of Mrs. Ro- 
salee McGee on Friday evening, 
May 25, at 13 Astor Place. 


This delegation, consisting of 
white women from five states, 
was jailed in Jackson on May 5, 
when the women met at the 
state capitol to see Gov. Field- 
ing Wright in a last-minute plea 
for the life of Willie McGee. 
Papers throughout the country 
carried the story of the women 
who sang from their jail cell 
“lohn Brown’s Body” -and “I 
Hate jimcrow and jimcrow hates 
me, that’s why I'm fighting for 
Willie McGee.” 

William Patterson, national 
executive secretary of the Civil 
Rights Congress, who will speak 
at the reception, has said of the 
delegation: “These women who 
went South made history. They 
carried the ‘spirit of the bAoli- 
tionists with them. These heroic 
women have challenged every 
progressive thinker in America. 
But their activities above all else 
calls for the formulation of an 
advanced and intensified pro- 
gram of struggle.” The Women’s 
Committee will at the reception 
put forth a program of renewed 
struggle for the freedom of Mrs. 
Rosalee Ingram. Tickets for the 

ion are available by call- 


“abridgement of free inquiry” and 


Te 


— 


7 
ing OR 9-1657. | Price. is. $1. : “EZ3 488! 
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~ Teachers Rally Thursday 


Council Gets 
Bills Today to 
Aid Price Lids 

The City Council will get to- 
day two bills providing penalties 
for violation of Federal price regu- 
lations. Acting Council President 
Joseph T. Sharkey and Manhattan 
Democrat Earl Brown will intro- 
duce the measures. 

The proposed Jaws would set a 
$500 fine, 90 days in jail, or both 
for retailers, and $1,000 fine, 180 
days in jail, or both, for whole- 
salers who violate price ceilings set 
by the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion. Both bills would be enforced 
by the Department of Markets and ~ 
cases would be tried in the Magis- 
trates Court. 

Sharkey’s action was seen as 
another attempt to remove the 
stigma of having voted far the 3 
percent sales tax. Two weeks ago 


he proposed a substitute payroll 
tax for the sales levy. 


Leaflets in Madrid 


i. : i 
e | 

MADRID, Spain, May 20. — 

é ar & f = Leaflets against the government 

were circulated clandestinely in 


Madrid today in preparation for 


Teachers will hold a united demonstration this Thurs- Ya 
day at the Board of Education meeting to protest the IRANI ANS ASS All U S 
“forced labor’ plan being prepared by school officials. The e we 
plated official moves to lengthen salary demands. The Teachers Un- 
the school working hours, wtih-| io, urged all teacher groups to es- 
> TEHRAN, May 20.—The Government; today rejected a Brit- 
salary, 1 after-school ac-|i5 “cons; , Se, re ine 
(Gillis ‘Sollaoot eusippenttion “aul|e, nag! Lrviamyere -gae-ng '0) ish demand for arbitration of the oil nationalization dispute, and 
xefuse to be intimidated. the event that.the Board attempts} ©f ‘unwarranted interference” in Iranian affairs. . 
In an emergency call, the/tg impose additional duties, to Financial Minister Mohamed Ali Varasteh notified “the 
Friday night warned that, unless|school hours, or to punish any} tionalize its oil and that the question could not be referred to arbi- 
the Board is thwarted in its con-|teacher who declines to accept} tration because there was no international authority competent to 
the history of the New York City} _ = : Leaders of the National Front called a mass meeting for Tues- 
a system as ‘Black Thurs- 3 G iy , Pla day in the Parliament Square to protest against “America’s un- 
ay. 
The Union proposed that the am ers n 
author of the Meyer salary recom- 
mendations which have been re-| The underworld gave notice 
next Tuesday. 
Special police and military pre- 
rogram and strategy.” prison. es ; is , 7 
P The herp ere ahd given no-| This strategy was revealed when Witchhunting dismissals, suspensions, demotions and in- roms bgp : see ga 
submit to extra-curricular duties| today with Joe Adonis in Hacken-|terday by the New York City Civil Liberties Committee. | thorities. 
maay be charged with “insubordi- sack, N. J., said they would plead{In a letter to Commissioner Henry. - f e 
Sn enact Sang og et ey soa 0 Wall St. Appetite for Aggression 
_May 17, “might face dismissal. arini, James Lynch, Arthur. Long- K. Frae Ss, Coargee Nhat We so 
called anti-Communist inquiries 
ee ae who demand sal- 
ae oe te enone the extra hibiting inquiries into such affili-| retary George C. Marshall's testimony before Congress revealed 
ations.” They reminded McCarthy| “America’s appetite for aggression at the moment is greater than 
Board. Other measures would ew the inquiries were even in 
place the teachers under a virtual violation of the new state law charging that U.S. ruling circles are scheming to “wipe out” China, 
“eccupy Taiwan (Formosa) permanently and develop an all-out 
_ The Board, despite the threats, areas.” 
| s a once,” the broadcast said. 
Koreans Show Austin PENNSYLVANIA ‘OATH’ BILL 
, ; qualified opposition to the Pechan which was initiated by the Pro- 
| TOKYO.—The Korean People’s Repub- The protest pointed out that the Korean | “loyalty oath” bill as “revised” by| gressive Party and the Philadelphia 
lic Friday denounced as a hoax Gen. People’s Republic did not have any army 
R. Narind, legislative director of declared, “includes all of the worst 
the Progressive Party in Pennsyl-| provisions of the original Pechan 
a — before the war began, June =‘ Japanese names for Korean towns. 
: : vas JN, War 
U S delegate to the U 5 arren hill wenn sande by the Commite damaging provisions. All candi- 
under the chairmanship of Rep.|dates for public office would be 
United Nations against the phony Ridgway he claimed were North Korean battle 
report. It said Foreign Minister Pak Hon orders dated June 18 and 22, 1950. up in the House committee by) school teachers and all public em- 
public presure. The bill was passed| ployes would remain as_ before, 
o a . ri —— same and United States aggression and make it ap- | Hundreds of leading educators and] povisions of the federal govern- 
chairman oi the Security Council. pear that North Korea was the aggressor.” hundreds of thousands of citizens. ment’s ‘loyalty’ program and. the 


demonstration will assail contem-|/ 2° failed to silence the teachers’ MEDDLING IN Oil FIGHT 
hold illegally any part of a teach-|tablish a unified salary committee 
dismiss or penalize teachers who! gard to a complete stoppage in leaders of the National Front Party accused the Uhited States 
Teachers Union at a mass meeting|compe] teachers to work after| former Anglo-Irania Oil Co.” that Iran had a sovereign right to na- 
spiracy, May 24 “may go down in| cuch assignment.” decide the issue. 
warranted interference and Britain’s threat against us.” 
eight major teacher organizations | . 
unite to invite Arthur S. Meyer, To Plead Guilty 
jected by the city, to mediate the Yesterday. that it would guard its] m me | 
salary dispute “so that the entire secret and protect its leaders even iT ro U 
staff can get behind a common/! the lesser lights have to go to : 
cautionary measures have ben or- 
tice that teachers who refuse to|three gamblers scheduled for trial/timidation in the Department of Welfare were blasted yes-|)., came as surprises to the av- 
See atte. neglect OF duty. "| ouilty. Adonis will be tried on|L. McCarthy, chairman Rev. Jobn 
This threat, aimed | ; oir in avs 
ss Mhreat, aimed at crushing! ono and Salvatore Moretti. R T A ly ( S y 
“are clearly violative of Section ig er an : : | I a 
work, is only one of the “forced 
its ability to satisfy it.” 
“keep quiet—or else” peonage sys- twhich permits witchhunt probes of 
war of aggression.” 
the House State Government Com-| Teachers’ Union. 
Matthew B. Ridgway’s report that he had _ units such as were named in the fabricated 
vania. Loyalty Oath Bill under the slick 
The Pyongyang radio announced that Austin, on May gave newsmen documents 
Ivan C. Watkins, after the pro-|required to sign-an oath,-and the 
Yong forwarded the protest. , “this ty 
g protest, plus a full Pyongyang charged that “this type of by the State Senate early in the/although the ‘loyalty’ techniques 
ee vicious aMryland Ober Law are in- 
. Johnson Peace Plan Gets Support 


a cost-of-living strike scheduled for 
or ety Muperintennens of charges of conspiring to run gamb-| Paul Jones, and counsel Osmond 
the after-school boycott by high 
[ SES 26-A of the Civil Service Law pro- HONG KONG.—Peking Radio commented that Defense Sec- 
” 
labor” edicts planned by the PE. 
The broadcast Friday quoted the newspaper People’s Daily as 
tem. ! civil service workers in “sensitive 
“Their only regret is they are not strong enough to do this at 
PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—Un-, responded to the opposition fight, 
(Reprinted from late edition of The Worker) 
mittee was voiced by Mrs. Lililan} “The amended bill,” Mrs. Narins 
found Korea plans. for invading South orders, nor did Korean army orders carry 
Amendments to the represive/janguage, and adds additional 
the Government had protested to the he said had been sent by Ridgway which 
posed legislation had ben bottled} pressure on  college- professors, 
report from the Korean chief of staff. to fabrication was conceived to conceal | con without public hearings.|are modified slightly. The worst 
corporated in the new bill. 


“We call upon all leaders, indi- 
viduals and groups who have pre- 
viously expressed oposition to do 


(Reprinted from late edition of The Worker ) 
WASHINGTON.—Telegrams endorsing his call for 
a cease-fire in Korea and negotiations for a peaceful set- 
tlement have already begun flooding the office of Sen. 
Edwin C. Johnson (D-Colo), it was learned F riday. 


A spokesman for Sen. Johnson said this was all the 


more significant because of the way in which most East- 
erm newspapers had buried any mention of the Senator’s 
resolution. 
He was unable to say whether the same “silent treat- 
a had been given the resolution in Western néws- 
rs. 


_ At an_early hour Friday, however, the telegrams had begun to 


roll in despite the three or four-h ime . 
st = Sy saga r four-hour time Jag between Washington 


« Johnson’s resolution proposes that on June 25, one year after 


thé’Korean war began!" United? Nations ard Kotéan por Abo . 


tT. 


between North and South Korea! - By Dec. 31, the -plan further: _ 


fall back’ to' their respective sides $f the’ 38tH Paraltel, ohd 


‘ 


- 
s 


proposes, all prisoners would be exchanged and all non-Koreans, 
“military and non-military,” except for diplomatic representatives, 
would leave both North and South Korea. The resolution, if 
— would not have the force of a decree ending the hostilities, 
ut it would put the U. S. Senate on record for a Korea armistice. 


Sen. Johnson told Federated Press that the failure of the 
newspapers to print the story ot his resolution was a “premeditated, 


“deliberate conspiracy of silence.” 


He said he had introduced the resolution on his own and that 
it so did not have the backing of any organized group. “Howerer, 
I am deeply convinced that it represents the opinion of the vast 
majority of the American people,” he said. 

The following excerpts are taken from telegrams received by 
Sen. Johnson: 


“Great work for peace. We knew you had the guts. Tru- 
man may not like it, but rank and file Democrats will.” 
“Success to your Godly-inspired -resolution. , . . Will ardently 
cme to retain the ot rule.” . 2 
“I support your resolution. People need peace, want peace.” 
resohition a tastér stroke of ‘stat oe g EDIE 
“Fully support’ your! resohiti¢n for‘ Koreaty armistice and qith- 
drawal of troops.” Feet be Pe Ty | 


iso again with renewed vehemence. 
Rep. Watkins has asked to hear 
what the people think of this new 
law. He must hear the overwhelm- 
ing majority of opposition which 
exists in the state.” 
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- Birmingham Cops — 
- Fight a Leaflet 


f 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala., May 20.—Communist Party leaf- 


lets floating down from the top of the Woodward Building 


and charging city officials with 
ing and bombing of Negro homes 
threw the police and FBI into 
hysterics last week, 

“Fire and’ Flames on Birming- 
ham—Bombs and Death on Ko- 
rean Mountains” was the leaflets’ 
title. 

Enraged police arrested Oscar 
Berland, 23, and charged him with 
vagrancy. They claimed he fitted 
the “general description” of a man 
seen with leafle the building. 
They said thé FBI would be call- 
ed into the case. 

The leaflet told how firemen 
and truck stood idly by and let 
the Negro homes burn. The same 
homes were recently bombed when 
Negroes moved into the so-called 
“lily-white” area. 

“The facts show that this was 
an organized plan with some top 
city officials at- the head of it. How 


can one explain, the leaflet asked,} 


“that the city official who in the 
past 18 months refused to give 
protection to the tax-payers of 
Center St. Hill was riding around 
at the scene of the fire shortly 
after it had started to burn. The 
people will be the judge.” 

The leaflet called the lynchers 
of Willie McGee “Hitler-like mad- 
men’ and hailed the recent white 
women's delegation to Mississippi . 
that was arrested “exercising their 
constitutional rights” to help save 
McGee. 


“How many more bombings 
and burnings,” said the leaflet, 
“will we witness on the Hills? 
“How many more illegal arrests 
and beatings, and legal lynchings 
of Negroes and poor whites will 
there be in our city, state and 
country.” 

The leaflet urged “all peace- 
loving people to unite” and de- 
mand damages for the fire victims, 
peace and jobs, and against frame- 
ups of the Negro people, lynch- 
ing and police terror. 

The leaflet ended with the ap- 
peal, “Join’and build the Com-: 
munist. Party of the Working 
class.” 


Alabama C.P. 


4 


complicity in the recent burn- 


RICHMOND, Va. 
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Southern Events 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., 
Negro attorney and leader in 


week to the Nashville City Council. 


more than 30 years that the Ne- 


gro citizens of this. city have been: 


represented on the Council. 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala., May 20.— 
“When. you pull. your gun you 
must be ready to kill a man,” E. T. 
Rouse, director of this citys trig- 
ger-happy police school, told a 
white rookie cop last week. . . 
Another: Negro home was burned 
here this week — the third such 
burning within a month. . . . Just 
nine days after Gov. Pearsons was 
forced to admit’ to the Alabama 
State Legislature that conditions 
in hospitals here are “a shame and 
a disgrace, 
came out with a, special May 13 
hospital supplement glorifying 
“medical progress” in Alabama. . 


KILMARNOCK, Va., May 20. 
The happy, happy Negro slaves 
who “refused to accept freedom 
after the Civil War” will figure in 
a nostalgic book called “Fifth 
Dimple” which Mrs. Lou’ Palmer 


Strong of this town has just sold 
to Vanguard Press. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C., 
May 20.—The R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co., which sweated a-round 
eight and a half million dollars 
profit out of their more than 12,000 
tobacco workers during the first 
three months of this year, last week 
opened a 9 by 12 foot chapel in 
their midtown office building, 
Management made clear that the 
chapel is for the use of the 
workers, but that they may en- 
gage in prayer there only one at a’ 
time. It was not stated whether 
or not the workers will be allowed 
to leave the tobacco factories and 


Ur ges Peace 
Negotiations - 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala., May 20. 
~The State Committee of the 
Communist Party sharply branded 
both President Truman's and Gen- 
eral MacArthur's policies as fraught | 
with war danger, and declared its 
intention to bring the issues to 
the people of Alabama urging them 
to demand negotiations for peace 
in Korea, 

The conference hailed the ouster 
of Gen. MacArthur as the immedi- 
ate war incendiary. 

“Both the peoples of North arid 
South Korea know full well what 
their country needs,” the commit-' 
tee statement declared, “and 
would have ironed out all their 
problems months aga if it were not 
for our intervention and meddling 
in their affairs.” 

“We are strangers in Korea dic- 
tating our great Americanism to 
them _while the attack of Big Busi- 
ness on the working class, the Ne- 
gro people and the foreign born 
is on the increase.” 

“Today the Negro and the poor 
white ia the South is not only 
faced by the notorious KKK but 
the gavel in the courts is being 
used against them. The Negro 


people and their white working! 


class allies are fully aware of the 
similarity in the struggle of the 
North and South Korean farmers 
for freedom and their struggle for 
freedom from Wall Street , bos 
and ' “eee plants. 


adjourn to the office building for 
prayer during working hours. 


WASHINGTON, May 20.—Mis- 
Sissippi soldiers fighting in Korea 
have low morale with “ne hope of 
victory,’ Representative Williams 


(D-Miss) told the House last week. 


GAINESVILLE, Ga., May 20.— 


May 20. — Alexander 


” the Birmingham News| 


school segregation in Virginia, 
been countered by threats to end 


public education throughout the 


Looby, 
the NAACP, was elected last 
This is the first time in 


week the Ceorgia Power Co. re- 
warded Chastain—with a medal. . 


MIAMI, Fla., May 20.—The Ku 
Klux Klan, far from discouraged 
by the new Florida law against 
wearing masks or by Negro-hating 
Governor Warren's recent wrist- 
slappings, has announced that it 
will hold an open meeting here, 


-| grand dragons and all, next Satur- 


day night. 


MOBILE, Ala., May 20.—Or- 
ganized Negro and white dock 
workers here have won a 12% 
cents hourly pay hike from the 
Alabama State Docks Terminal 
Railway. 


RICHMOND, Va., May 20. + 
People arent volunteering for 
Civilian Defense in Richmond he- 


.|cause they aren't “scared” enough, 


complains Virginia Defense Co- 
Ordinator J. H. Wise. . .. The 
Miller and Rhodes Department 
Store has been cashing in on in- 
flation to the tune of $759,676.46 


in the past year... . 


Demands of consumers for a r 
duction in the price of *milk here 
(23 cents a quart) were highlighted 
last week by the testimony of Mrs. 
Waller F. Beverly before the State 
Milk _Commission. The price is 
now “so high that the number of. 
babies is falling off,” she said, and 
added that according to present 
regulations “a cow has to have a 


at home.” 


South. 


Negroes, as well as many white 


| leaders and citizens, are demand- 


ing an end to the waste and anti- 
democratic cess-pools of jimcrow 
education. 

Negro-hating Dixiecrats, follow- 
ing .the example of Governors 
Byrnes of South Carolina, Tal- 
}madge of Georgia and Wright. of 
Mississippi, are mouthing threats of 
doing away with public schools 
altogether rather tanh “submit- 
ting” to schools in which Negro 
and white children learn side by 
side. 

The issue was raised in a City 
Council session here. Councilman 
F, Henty Garber threatened dire- 
ly that white Virginians would 
“want to buy the schools and 
operate the mas a private corpor- 
ation” if the U. S. Supreme Court 
should make a decision against 
segregation. 

School Superintendent H. I. Wil- 
lett replied that, segregated or not, 
“It is basic to democracy to oper- 
ate a public school system.” 

~The Richmond Times-Dispatch 
camé ‘out with an editorial threat- 


ening’ that it Southern Negroes 


continue their struggle “to force 
abolition of segregation.” then 
“friction, trouble and even vio- 
lence mav be ‘confidently antici- 
pated...” 


This editorial and the Farm- 


“ ville strike brought a flood of let- 


ters, some of which were printed | 


in the Times-Dispatch last week. 
'A graduate of Moton High 
School, Canswell M. Foster, wrote: 
“Tt seems that the superintendent, 
our Governor and the school board 


| 


think that the present ‘shacks’ are 
good enough for the. Moton stu- 
‘dents . The Negro citizens of 


bigger room in the barn than a; Ptince Edward County are paying 
good many Richmond babies have! taxes as well as the whites .. . 


Fight on, dear Moton, for better 


— 


ATLANTA, May 20.—As social, 
workers here urge increased. relief, 
alottments to make it possible for 
the destitute to live in “decency 
and health,” Dixiecrat officials are 
calling for further slashes in relief 
and “purges” of relief clients. 

Such attacks on dependent chil- 
dren, the handicapped and the 
aged, who make up the majority 
of relief clients in the South, are 
becoming a pattern in_ several 
Southern states. 

In New Orleans recently, Dixie- 


Paul Chastain, young electrical 
worker employed by the Georgia’ 
Power Co., risked his life a year 
ago: to save a fellow worker who 
got 11,000 volts through his bodv 


when he touched a live wire. Last | 


——_— oe 


CHEROKEE, N. C., May 20.— 
An official delegatio nof Chero- 
kee Indians are now ceremonial- 
ly retracing the 12,000 mile 
“Trail of Tears” long which their 
ancestors were driven by Feder- 
al troops in 1838 at the demand 
of the Southern slave-owners. 

Many years of struggle pro- 
ceeded this forced migration to 
the West. The Cherokees met 
with defiance the demand made 
by the State of Georgia in 1822 
that they give up all their lands 
and migrate to the West. They 
put to death three of their chiefs 
who betrayed them by selling 
land to the whites. 

- At last Gen. Winfield .Scott, 


sci | cammanding a farce, of, 57,000 , 
I with . , 


¢ yout, the »ewacnation, 
as devastating thoroughness, The 


erat Representative Otto E. Pass- 


man claimed that the miserable 


relief in the state of Louisana “has 
placed a premium on laziness in 
‘keeping thousands of able- bodied 
‘persons on its wellare rolls.” 


| 


| 


Attack Relief With Purges 


In Virginia’s Henrico County, 


the Welfare. Department has had_' tent ‘equalitv.’ 


to protest that relief alottments.are 
so small they are causing wide- 
spread malnutrition diseases, es- 
pecially ameng children. The pres- 
ent official food allowance there 
for an inactive man is $14.85 a 
month, or less than 50c a day, but 


even that much is seldom given. 

In Birmingham, the average 
tmonthly alottment for one person, 
including food, clothing, shelter 
and all other necessities, is $29.44. 


The state average for Alabama is| 


$22.91 and the Southern average 
is $31.33, compared with a na- 


tional average of $40.80. 


Cherokees were disarmed and 
herded’ into stockades. Squads 
of troops were sent to search out 
every isolated cabin and to 
seize men, women and children. 
The soldiers did nothing te pro- 
tect the property of their cap- 
tives. A lawless rabble followed 
in the footsteps of the army, 
looting and burning the homes 
of the Indians and seizing their 
cattle. 

The Indians fought to the last 
to keep their homes and _ lands. 
One leader,. Tsali, gave his life 
before the firing squad so that a 
remnant of his people should re- 
main in the Smoky Mountains. 

The. journey into exodus— 


through, a po eee 
Hlinois, . Missonei: 


A ‘Trail ot Tears’ 


in the long, hard .winter that 
they were forced to spend along- 
side the frozen rivers without 
shelter of any kind. Four thou- 
sand died along the trail, 

The significance of the com- 
memoration at this particular 
time of the Cherokee “Trail of 
Tears” more than a hundred 
years ago is not far to seek. A 
policy of genocide is still prac- 
tised hy the United States Cov- 
ernment toward American In- 
dians. 

In the words of Mrs. Joseph- 
“ine Kelly of ‘the Standing Rock 
Sioux Tribe of North Dakota, 
who is the mother of three sons 
in the armed - legnce “the In- 


. e « 
Pe 


_ 10 month, cad ‘died 


- 


Racists Plot Death of Public 
‘Schools to Keep Jimcrow 


May 20.—The recent strike of Negro students against inferior | 
facilities in the Robert R. Moton High School of Farmville, and the beginning ‘of legal 
warfare by the National Association tor the Advancement of Colored People against public 


South Carolina and Georgia have! 


4 only one, cate 


educational privileges. Your sons | 
are fighting and dying on foreiga 
lands to make this civilized (?) 
country a better place in which 
to live—not only for you but also 
for those who think that ‘shacks’ 
are good enough tor you... 

A letter signed by L. F. Coles 
of Charlottesville, stated: “The 
answer is that good white people 
don't run any part of the South. 


|The politicians who belong to the 


Ku Klux Klan in many “instances 
run it. | | 

“And Negroes are not asking 
for white people or anybody else 
to be tolerant of them, because | 
people are tolerant of dogs and 
animals when they let them lick - ’ 
their hands and sometimes their 
faces and allow them to come inte . 
their houses. 

“Negroes want the respect of 
white people. They are going to 
give their respect to the white 
people and, in return, they are go- 
ing to demand respect if they 
don't receive it. They are going 
to do this because they fought in 
two previous wars. for democracy, 
which they did not get. They are 
fighting in Korea and they have 
borne the brunt of the early part 
of the war, so now they want to 
be first-class citizens.” 

Negro-hating readers also wrote 
in, praising the editorial. Said Lois 
Webb, of Richmond: “Ending seg- 
regation entirely can only come 
through a long period of education, 
evolution and progress . . .The Al- 
mighty didn’t see fit to create all 
men with equal mental or physi- 
cal powers... 

Margaret Horan of Farmville 
wrote even more rabidly: “The 
white folk took the Negro fore- 
fathers from the jungles of Africa 
and have tried all these years to 
civilize them. It seems as if they 
cannot be satisfied .. . Now they 
are asking to overrun the white 
schools. It never was intended.” 

Ross Valentine, columnist in the 
Times-Dispach came out with a 
piece in which he argued with 
| white-supremacist logic that “the . 
Fourteenth Amendment, dealing 
with political rights, must not be 
interpreted to prescribe nonexis- 
’ Valentine described 
'the legal battle of the NAACP for 
Constitutional safeguards to be 
applied to education in the South 
as. an attempt at “forcible and 
coercive overthrow of the regional 
mores. 

In Atlanta, in a forum at Emory 
College, Dr. Paul Bryan, white 
law professor at that institution, 
and Dr. Jay Murphy of the Univer- . 
sity of Alabama, predicted that 


‘the U. S. Supreme Court will hold 


that segregated education is un- 
constitutional. i 

“The roof won't fall down,” said 
Dr. Brvan, if Negro and whife at- 
|tend school together. 

On the other hand, Rov Har- 
ris, —— of the Georgia Board 
of Re: 


ranted that Georgia 
will oh * segregated schools 


‘in spite o cisions by a “bunch 
of monkevs’ on the U. S. Supreme 
C ourt. Durwood Pye, . assistant 


|Fulton County attorney, repeated 


the threat that the eGorgia schools 
would be closed down if need be — 
to prevent non-segregated educa- . 


In Mississippi, where Willie 
McGee was legally lvnched, the 
educational cohorts of Negro-hat- 
ing Governor Wright in the state's 
school system had their heads to- 
gether in a “race for time’ against 
the dav when Mississippi's lack of 
educational’ opportunity for Ne- 
ero children may be challenged 
bv a Federal court decision. 

The white-spremacist New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune commented 
that “Mississippi has thus far had 
a erage assault. on _its racial 
bagriexs, in ed and Leagan 
olving seana ree if 


tion. 


‘+for Negroes 
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eue==- Of Things to Come «--<== 
Embargo 


On China 


- 


THE MORE RAW MATERIALS U. S. man- 
opolies get control of, the higher the prices 
they will force U. S. wage-earners to pay for 
essentials. And now with the announced new 
cut in consumers goods production, the less 
there will be of stoves, refrigerators, washing 
machines, autos and hundreds of other house- 
hold items, the higher the prices for those avail- 
able. This means the value of the dollar will 
Sy «continue to go down, the liv- 
ing costs of the U. S. wage- 
earning family will continue 
to rise. All this is self-evident; 
every wage-earner knows it. 


However, from _ these 

truths it is but one logical 

_{ step to realize that the effort 

of the billionaire Wall Street 

ae trusts to obtain monopoly 

ws control over the sources and 

: existing supplies of raw ma- 

terizls in the capitalist world will not benefit the 

“U. S. wage-earning family one iota. On the con- 

trary, this greedy, grasping*program of the” rich- 

_ est families in the United States directly under- 

mines the security of all the wage-earning families 
in the United States. 

o 

THIS IS THE REAL MEANING of the arms 
embargo on the Chinese People’s Republic which 
Wall Street’s agents—the Truman-Acheson Ad- 
ministration—steamrollered through the United 
Nations. —_ 

It is true this arms embargo was an illegal 
action. The move by-passed the Security Council, 
which under the UN Charter is the only competent 
body to deal with such matters. To avoid the 
risk of a veto in the Security Council, the Truman- 
Acheson sleight-of-hand artists simply foisted their 
own rules on the UN, in arbitrary and total con- 
tempt of the Charter. 

It is true, also, that this action further :dis- 
credits the United Nations in the eyes of world 
public opinion. Even U. S. wage-earners under- 
stand that this potentially great instrument for 
peace and security in the world has been con- 
verted into a vest-pocket trinket of the Washing- 
ton-Wall Street gang. 

Furthermore, it is true that the arms embargo 
vote—45-0, with five states refusing to participate 
on the grounds of its illegality and nine others 
abstaining—pointed to a number of imperfections 
in the U. S. billionaires’ puppet show. For in- 
stance, how can Truman maintain the fiction that 
the Tito regime is “Communist” when the Bel- 
gtade government's delegate performs so me- 
chanically at Wall Street’s pull of the string? 
Moreover, how does Acheson explain the absten- 
tion of the Middle East and Asian governments? 


Clearly, all these. things are true of. the little 
farce. played in the United Nations last week. 


But. there are. other truths which. eome closer to — 


the U. S. wage-earner’s desire for peace and im- 
proved living conditions. ) 


THE U. S; BILLIONAIRE TRUSTS’ move 


against exports to China, while disguised as a 
“peace move, cannot be disassociated from their 
attempt to impose an economic blockade on: the 
Soviet Union and the European People’s Democ- 
racies; nor from Economic Dictator Charles E. 
Wilson’s recent edicts to Western European coun- 
tries to be satisfied with raw material quotas im- 
posed on them by Washington;.nor from present 
State, Department intrigues in the-Middle East in 
behalf of Rockefeller and Mellon oil interests. 
All these so-called “measures to defend the Wést” 
are intended to bring the total raw material sup- 
plies and resources, the price structure and pro- 
ductive apparatus of every country in the im- 
perialist orbit under the thumb of Wall Street 
bankers and industrial magnates. 


Such embargoes, blockades and restrictions, in 
addition to injuring the U. S. wage-earning masses, 
also wreck the economies of the countries whose 


governments obey Washington. For instance, 
the dire need of the West Germans is food and 
raw food-stuffs. 


bought $12 million of machinery, drugs, steel and 
iron scrap. Washington complains that West Ger- 
many did not take minerals from China.' But 
whose interest is served by substituting minerals 
for food—the German workers’, or Wall Street’s 
war machine? 


Finally, the embargo cannot do the injury 
to China which Washington and Wall Street ex- 
pect. The relations between China and the So- 
viet Union and the People’s Democracies are: re- 
lations which the racists and megalomaniacs ‘in 
Washington and Wall Street cannot even under- 
dence and economic progress of China. 


~vansenee= By John Pittman«=esesaunn’ 


Press Roundup 


TURNING history on its head 
the New York Times hails its 
idea of “collective action”’—the 
Wall St.-imposed arms embargo 
on the China People’s Republic 
approved by the United Nations 
General Assembly. The same 
newspaper which hemmed and 
hawed in frightened hesitancy 
when similar demands were 
made against Franco Spain, 
calls the war move against the 
Chinese. people “a_ significant 
new chapter in international re- 
lations.” The Times unctiously 
says that ‘it required “a signifi- 
cant shift of position” from the 
more than 50 nations in the As- 
sembly to vote the embargo. 
What it means, of course, is that 
the Truman-Dulles moneybags 
who dominate the vassal UN 
states put. the pressure on with 
an “embargo-or-else” edict. 

« 

THE HERALD-TRIBUNE is 
very worried about “basic dif- 
ferences’ between Washington 
and London which have “heated 
tempers to a dangerous point.” 
Come, come, brother imperial- 
ists, the Tribune cautions, let’s 
talk this over, sit around a table 
and “yield to reason.” (How dif- 
ferent when it comes to “argu- 
ing it out’ with the Soviet Un- 
ion, People’s China, and the 
Korean People.) The paper 
wars that the “frictions” i 


tween the ruling classes of both 
U. S. and Britain may interfere 
with Wall Street’s global war 


plans. 
. 


COMPASS editor and pub- 
lisher T. O. Thackrey gives vig- 
orous support to-Sen. Johnson's 
proposal to the Senate for a 
cease-fire in Korea on June 25. 
He assails the concern-of the 
Senate for every other issue 
but “the most pressing business 
the world has at hand: the suc- 
cessful making, not of war, but 


of peace.” 
® 


THE DAILY NEWS runs 
amuck with war fever in a hypo- 
thetical “future letter from Ko- 
rea’ from a GI to his mother 
and dad. “There isnt anything 
in this part of Korea (he's just 
crossed the 38th Parallel) any 
more except soldiers and guns 
and war supplies—no civilian 
Koreans of any sex, no crops or 
cows or dogs or cats—so here it 
is getting a little late in 1952 
and were still in Korea sashay- 
ing up and down like at a coun- 
try square dance only not with 
lane a with bullets.” The 
whole angle in this “letter” is 
that Truman should start war 
against the Soviet Union now— 
to have one big war instead of 
“these little wars going all 
around the world.” 


Negro Press Roundup 


China sold $14 million worth | 
of these goods to West Germany in 1950 and | 


They guarantee the continued indepen- 
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Letters, from 
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THE NEW YORK AGE urg- 
ed to boycott the Daily News 
and other metropolitan news- 
papers because daily, “they... 
have some insulting reference to 
Negroes.” The Age points out 
how the News and other sheets 
always identify Negroes in con- 
nection with crime, print sneer- 


“ing stories about the Harlem 


community s various classes of 
people and insinuate that the 
community is a pale of thieves 
and dope users and peddlers. 


“If these matters were iso- 
lated incidents,” declares the 
Age, “nobody would complain, 
but they are not. They are part 
of:a deliberate campaign to de- 
grade and lower the Negro’s 
status. He alone is singled out 
for racial epithets whenever a 
criminal charge.is involved. He 
is alone is mocked at whenever 
the occasion presénts itself.” 


“Like many. other things, the 
remedy lies with us, ourselves. If 
the Negro group would unite 
against any agency that refuses 
to march in step with Negro 
progress, we could smash down 
the opposition virtually over- 
night. No New York newspaper 
could afford to lose the tremen- 
dous circulation represented by 
Negro readership. .. . 

“If we as a group would boy- 
cott those newspapers, includ- 
ing the Daily News which carry 


- on the insulting practice of only 


mentioning a criminal’s race 
when he is a Negro, those news- 
pros would come running, nay 

gging us to relent-with prom- 
ises to change their ways.” 


; - . 
THE CHICAGO DEFEND- 
ER engages in the double-talk 


‘of linking white-supremacy that 


killed Willie McGee to 


“the 
Communists looking for cause 
to be used as propaganda weap- 
ons against America... .” 

The Defender, with a rabid 
record of supporting the Truman 
Administration, takes the fire 
off the main attackers of Negro 
people by saying, “Both the 
Communists and the white su- 
premacists are desperate because 
the tide is running against 
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In the same issue, Mrs. Mary 
Bethune, who is under fire for 


taking a Civilian Defense post . 


under the Dixiecrat, former 
Gov. Millard Caldwell of Flor- 
ida, devotes her whole column 
to press-agenting the war pro- 


gram. 
. 


Dr.. Benjamin.E.. Mays, com- 
pounds hit own confusion in 
the PITTSBURGH COURIER 
when he comments, “We are 


fighting the Reds in North Ko- 
rea and in China. But we are 


helping the Reds in Yugoslavia.” 


Falling for the State Depart- 
ment lies that the Tito fascists 
are “Communists” but do not 


“want to be pushed around by - 


Russia.”. Dr. Mays concludes 


that “we will probably: support 


any government that is’ against 


Russia. ...- > 

Mays argues that probably if 
“Russia were satisfied to confine 
Communism to Russia . . . and 
did not seek to spread com- 
munism: all over the world by 
any means: available to her, 
Russia and the United States 
could live in the same world to- 
gether and get along.” 


But Dr. Mays forgets to con- 
sider the admitted attempts of 
the U. S. government and rul- 
ing circles to spread all over the 
world, “Our way of life,” which 


he ought to know as president | 


of Morehouse College in At- 
lanta, Ga. 
° 


THE AFRO-AMERICAN de- 
scribes as a “disgusting spec- 
tacle,” the antics of May Ellen 
Vaughn,» Negro editor and 
school teacher, who put on a 
maid's uniform and welcomed 
home to Murfreesboro, Tenn., 


Mrs. MacArthur. and the Gen- 


eral. Miss Vaughn used to be 
Mrs. MacArthurs maid years 
ago. : 

. “Her reward,” says the Afro, 
“was a pat on the head and an 
affectionate hug from her for- 


mer employer. . . . Colored res- 
ident of Murfreesboro displayed 


far better judgment than did — 


Miss Vaughn. They stayed 
away from the festivities. So did 
many of their white neighbors.” 


» 
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How Mine-Mill Beat 


Murray’s Raiders 


IF YOU ARE in a fight you've got to slug it 
out, or you don't even have a chance to win. 
No fancy foot work can serve as a substitute. 


,-eS reer eewreertar es TFT Fee 


- That, apparently, is.the way the northwest locals 


of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers see it, 
and that is why they were able to beat off the 
steel union’s raiders along the entire front, from 
Butte, Mont., to Tacoma, Wash. 

Some of the figures that tell the story are: 
Tacoma, 775 for Mine-Mill, 154 for Philip Mur- 
rays steel union; Great Falls, gy es 
783 for Mine-Mill, 287 for 4 3 
steel; East Helena, 186 for 
Mine-Mill, 67 for steel. So it 
ran in the Idaho area where 
Mine-Mill not only beat off the 
raiders but spread to new 
metal mining towns. 

- Mine-Mill is very rich in 
fighting traditions. It was 
originally the Western Federa- 


- tion of Miners that was headed 


by fighting Bill Haywood. But 
it isn’t rich in funds. Nevertheless, it beat off 
a series of raids that, according to the estimates 
of those on the firing line, must have cost the 
steel union about ae half million dollars. 

Nee 

SCORES of organizers, helped by copper trust 
newspapers and agents, with the most brazen 
lies for their ammunition, tried to break the back 
of the working class solidarity for which the 
Northwest is well known. In Tacoma, the raiders 
even used the support of the hierarchy to appeal 
to the Catholic workers. 

Ninety-nine percent of the raiders stuff was 
redbaiting. One of the papers they distributed at 
plant gates contained a big photograph of the 
1] Solas of the Communist Party shown as they 
were handcuffed on the steps of the Foley Square 
court following their conviction. This was accom- 
panied by the distorted or alleged quotations from 
Marx, Lenin, Stalin and other Communist leaders. 

An attacked union has the choice of either 
running in an effort to dodge the attacker, “ig- 
noring it; or it can meet it squarely as, for ex- 
ample, Great Falls, Smeltermen’s Local 16, did. 
A friend sent me a few samples of the literature 
put out by Local 16, and they show why the 
union won, and by so big a majority. 

They didn’t duck the “red issue.” One post- 
card size piece distributed had a cartoon of a 
headless worker running in panic carrying his 
own head. It was headed: “Dont Lose Your 


Head over ‘Red.’” On the other side were a few’ ° 


reminders of: the days when the CIO itself was 
called “Red,” and how redbaiting-has always been 
a bosses weapon. 


* ? 

BUT LOCAL 16 did not confine itself to a 
DEFENSIVE fight on the “red issue.” It took the 
offensive with a series of dévastating exposures of 
Murray's union policies backed by photostatic . 
evidence. One leaflet reproduced an Iron Age 
Magazine editorial of Oct.. 27, 1949, which de- 
clared that the steel corporations are doing every- 
thing possible to keep Murray in power and 
authority in his. union. 

Many’examples are given of the bureaucratic 
ways in the steel union and how the 1948 1%2-cent 
pension plan was accepted in settlement of a 
25-cent hourly demand without as much as a 
forma] vote of approval by the membership. 

. One folder took Murray's union constitution 
apart, showing how it was framed to perpetuate . 
the officialdom in power, with election of officers 
every four years. Each of those points was com- 
pared to the corresponding section in Mine-Mills 
democratic constitution. 

Another, folder carried reproductions of sev- 
eral news stories gf Labor, paper of the railroad 
unions. One reported how John Grogan, Murray $ 
friend, now head of the Shipbuilding Union, pro- 
tested to the: Navy Department because AFL 
metal workers were given substantial raises in 
Navy yards, on the grounds that it caused some 
members of the CIO union’ to shift to the AFL. 

Another story, lifted from Labor, described 
how Grogan’s union, when it still included rail-— 
road, ercut the AFL’s unions with cheap | 
wage settlements where the CIO outfit had bar- 
gaining rights and, as a result, now faces® an 
election and. likely loss of its last stronghold, the 
Pennsy lines. Several weeks ago that union lost 
the Santa Fe lines, employing 12,000 men, to the 

In short, the copper worker was given an 
X-Ray view of the steel union on the very prob- 
lems he, as a unionist, is interested in. It became 
clear to him why the steel raiders needed the 
redbaiting smokescreen. That was why so few 
of them went for the red bogey. f 
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The Struggle for Negotiations 


WILL THERE BE PEACE in Korea? 
Will the endless killing soon come to an end? 


This issue is being fought out now on a world scale. 


On Friday, Wall Street was hit by “another. peace 
scare.” Stock prices tumbled. It really looked bad for a 
while—there might be some kind of negotiation. “God 
forbid,” said the Wall Street brokers. : 


But there is a chance to get peace in Korea if the 
people insist on. it. 


© ? * 


HERE ARE SOME of the newest developments: 


® A London dispatch reports new informal peace 
feelers from the Soviet Union to Washington, Washing- 
ton angrily denies this. 

® India’s delegate to the UN, Sir Benegal Rau, ap- 
peals to the delegates once again to exercise their duty to 
start negotiations. 


® U.S. Senator Edwin C. Johnson, Colorado Demo- 
crat, introduced a resolution urging the Senate to vote 
for AN ARMISTICE in Korea on June 25, with both sides 
retiring behind the 38th parallel, and all non- Korean 
armies to leave Korea by Dec. 31, 1951. 

THIS SIGNIFICANT RESOLUTION reflects the 
deep desire for peace by millions of Americans. 


It undoubtedly would get the approval of the vast 
majority of the country IF THEY WERE ALLOWED 
TO KNOW ABOUT IT! The pro-war press throughout 
the nation practically SUPPRESSED THE NEWS of this 
constructive move by a leading U. S. Senator. 


The New York Herald Tribune took note of this reso- 
lution on its front page yesterday only when the Soviet 


press featured Sen. Johnson’s action on its front pages as 
a notable development. 


Though the rigged “great debate” carefully excludes 
any possibility of ending the Korean war by negotiation, 
the will of the nation for a settlement continues to be ex- 
pressed. The American Friends (Quakers) have renewed 
their proposal for peace negotiations. Notable citizens 
like Dr. Einstein, Louis Bromfield, Dr. Alonzo F. Meyers, 
and many others ".ave joined in a public plea for a “change 
of attitude” in Washington. The Committee for Peaceful 
Alternatives, the Peace Ballot Campaign, etc., are winning 


eda . . | > | 
BUT THE GOVERNMENT PRESSES in the oppo- 
site direction. 

In the UN, the government blackmails its Marshall 
Plan satellites into voting for new sanctions against China. 
State De ent spokesman Dean Rusk brutally warns 
that the U.S.A. will never deal. with the 450,000,000 peo- 
ple of People’s China, will never return Taiwan (Formosa) 
to China, and will aid any violence and sabotage against 


the new regime. 


The Washington leadership is taking many steps to 
appease the MacArthur more-war forces; it is moving to 
close the door on any possible peace moves in Korea. 


The strongly pro-Truman weekly, the New Republic, 


asks in its latest issue: Is MacArthur Winning? It notes 


editorially that the Truman-Acheson forces are carrying 
out practically everything that MacArthur planned to 
close the door on peace in Asia. — 

The firing of MacArthur had two sides to it. One 
side was a concession to the fears.of world public opinion. 
The other side is a stepping up of the MacArthur war 
moves without the MacArthur label. This is what is hap- 
pening. 

_ In Korea, General Ridgway says his goal is peace and 
negotiations. But where has he proposed negotiations? 


. a * 
IF THE KOREA WAR is not stopped, it will spread. 
There are no two ways about it. Z 
We believe that the country should support all. the 


moves looking to an end of hostilities, including Sen. 
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Talk Around the Table, 


Not Bullets, Is the Way to Peace 


By Rob F. Hall 


WASHINGTON. 


BACK IN THE DAYS when we had only a “cold war,” a large section of world 
opinion was shocked by the complacent assertion of President Truman that the cold 
war would continue until the “Communists” surrendered. Every deed and almost every 


word of the Truman Administra- 
tion since that time has proven 
that this was no idle off-the-cuff 
statement, but an expression of 
the basic policy which the United 
States is following in foreign 
relations. That policy is to be 
satisfied with nothing less than 
unconditional ender from 
every government or people 


with whom the Truman Admin- 


istration has differences. 

It is this insistence upon un- 
conditional surrender by the 
U. S. representatives at the Paris 
meeting of the deputy foreign 
ministers which is, at this writ- 
ing, making gloomy the prospect 
for a Big Four meeting. 

It is this rigid, unyielding 
truculence which rendered im- 
possible a peaceful settlement in 
Korea*tast November. And it is 
the continuation of this over- 
bearing, knock-the-chip-off-my- 
shoulder-if-you-dare policy which 
now threatens to bring us into a 
full-scale ;war with the Chinese 
people and perhaps World War 
III to boot. 

. 


IN THIS ATTITUDE, the 
differences between Douglas 


MacArthur and the Truman Ad- © 


ministration are miniscule if they 
exist at all. MacArthur told the 


Senators he would offer China . 


an “ultimatum” — surrender to 
U. S. demands at once or we will 
attack you on the mainland. 


Gen. Marshall and Gen. Brad- ° 


ley have both declared that if 
the present course of mass mur- 
der in Korea does not bring un- 
conditional surrender, they are 
prepared to adopt other meth- 
ods, obviously those of spreading 
me war as advocated by MacAr- 

ur 


On Wednesday, Secretary of 
State Acheson revealed the 
same irascibility when he or- 
dered reporters to stop “fiddling 
around” with what he called the 
secondary issue-of seating Chi- 
na’s representative in the United 
Nations. That, he said, would 


' ministration’s 


_ it 


“louse up” the main issue, which 
is the demand that the Chinese 
defenders of Korea lay down 
theirearms. 


Seventy-five years ago, the 
American Civil War general 
who. deelared that “war is hell” 
also made the profound ob- 
servation. that the only defen- 
sible objective: of war is the 
achievement of “a more per- 
fect peace.’ In _ contrast : to 
Gen. William. Tecumseh Sher- 
man stands Gen. MacArthur 
who. a few weeks ago asserted 
as -the heart of his moral code 
that “war's very object is vic- 
tory.” 

Truman, Acheson and_ the 
Pentagon brass are with Mac- 
Arthur arid against Sherman. 
And, in adopting this position, 


they have committed this coun- 


try to a course ‘which makes a 
third World War inevitable un- 
less the people take matters into 
their own hands and change it. 


IN CONTRAST to the ad- 
position is the 
resolution offered in the Senate 
Thursday by Sen. Edwin C. 
Johnson (D-Colo) which calls 
for a cease-fire. in Korea and a 
recall of all non-Koreans from 
that unhappy country. Negotia- 
tions would begin immediately 
upon the withdrawal of the op- 
posing forces to ~-positions be- 
yond the 38th Parailel. 


Sen. Johnson is a very con- 
servative citizen and his spon- 
sorship of this resolution has-not 
transformed him into a crusader 
for peace. But the Senator is far 
more closely in touch with the 
sentiment of the people than is 
the White House or the Pen- 
tagon, It was Johnson, it will 
be recalled, who in 1945 and 
1946 burned the. brush in a sen- 
sational campaign for the early 
demobilization of the Gls. In 
that campaign he demonstrated 
his ability to guage grass roots 
sentiment, There is no doubt in 
my mind that if the Johnson re- 
olution is not smothered 


death a, cor by of silen 


ican people as an expression of 


. their true convictions. 


Despite the effects of the pro- 
war crowd to hypnotize them, 


. the American people have never 


accepted Harry Truman’s “ex- 
planation” as to why their sons 
must fight. in Korea. They never 
agreed that American youth 
should die to retain Syngman 
Rhee in power, nor yet to de- 
prive China of its rightful own- 
ership of Taiwan: And it goes 
completely against the grain to 
expect otir people to believe 
that bloodshed must. continue 
for the purpose of barring the 
proper representatives of the 
Chinese people from the coun- 
cils of the United Nations. 


HOWEVER THE PEOPLE 

may feel as to the merits of the 
7 py ae ee, 

specific” issues, they are, by 
and large, satisfied that the dif- 
ferences were far better settled 
by negotiation around the con- 
ference table than by bullets 


and napalm bombs over moun- 
tains of corpses. 


But the policy and concept of 
unconditional surrender allows 
for no negotiations, when a 
government inscribes that phrase 
upon its banners, it commits its 
people to unending bloodshed 
until one side or the’ other, or 
both, are irrevocably destroyed. 


I doubt that Sen. Johnson 
will conduct a genuine fight for 
his resolution unless he sees 
mounting support from the pub- | 
lic for it, as well as some en- 
couragement from fellow sena- 
tors. 


But inasmuch as favorable ac- 
tion on that resolution is the 
chief channel, at this time, 
through which the people can 
struggle against the policy of no 
negotiations, it seems obvious 
that everywhere the people 
should register the strongest 
possible support for ‘it. 
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~ Seek More Brooklyn Hospitals As — 
_ Negro Babies Die for Lack of Care 


= 


By Michael Vary 


While hospitals are being built by the U.S 


New Mexico desert, Negro infants are dying in Bedford-Stuyvesant, Brooklyn, for lack 
of hospital care, it was charged here yesterday by Dr. 


. government for dogs and cats out in the 


Paul Selden, chairman of the local 
—Health Congress. 


Dr. Selden. re- 


SCIENCE NOTEBOOK 


rusts. Price Hold 
Bars Full Medical 


Use of Hormones 


By Peter Stone 


IN 1949 THE MEXICAN drug-manufacturing com- 
pany Syntex shipped $5 million worth of bulk hormones 
to this country. When American pharmaceutical “houses 


sold the items to the consumers 
the final take was in the neigh- 
borhood of $60 million. The 
magazine of big business, For- 
tune for May, 1915, describes 
this as a “state of affairs that still 
reflects «some of the old_ price 
structure ,. . and the dead hand 
of the old sex-hormone cartel, 
officially broken up in 1941.” 


One might very well shrug off 
such facts with the idea that 
little more can be expected from 
American capitalism and _ its 
jungle ethics and immorality. 
But the products involved in 
this operation of a 
profits affect the health an 
well-being ‘of millions in this 
country. | 

The Mexican company sold 
the male hormone, progesterone 
for $3 per gram to its wholesale 
customers. It reached the pa- 
tients at a cost of $90 per gram. 
The price on esrone, the basic 
female hormone is even crazier. 
Syntex produces it for $10 per 
gram and the ultimate consumer 
winds up with a bill of $500- 
$1,200 per gram! 

* 


_HORMONE THERAPY be- 
longs to the field of medical 
practice known generally as en- 
docrinology. ‘This science deals 
with the management of the 
glands which, by their secre- 
tions, exert controlling influences 
on all other tissues and organs 
of the body. These glands—the 
thyroid, pituitary, adrenals, sex 
glands, etc., produce and send 
into the blood chemical sub- 
stances known as_ hormones, 
which control growth, sexual 
development and function, re- 
production. 

Only five years ago eminent 
medical practitioners had to warn 
against the endocrine fads that 
had sprung up throughout the 
country. The president of the 
AMA in 1945-6 Dr. H. L. Kret- 
schmer spoke out against the 
“injection of hormones , . . their 
misuse, their tragic results in 
some cases. Hormones have 
great possibilities, but let us not 
help- turn their use into another 
vitamin-like fiasco.” 

The medical literature of to- 
day is much more sober in its 
approach to hormone treatment. 
Reports pour in constantly from 
all over the world that indicate 
that the male «nd female sex 


—_— —— ———— 
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hormone play some positive part 
in the treatment of disease. 
» 


ONE investigator claims that 
pregescone in large enough 

ses will prevent miscarriages, 
yet 10 to 15 percent of all preg- 
nancies still miscarry. Approxi- 
mately 10 percent of all babies 
are premature, and at least one 
out of five prematures dies. 

“It is virtually certain that if 
progestrone were given rou- 
tinely to every pregnant woman 
the number of miscarriages and 
prematures would drop enorm- 
ously. But the average woman 
can't afford 10 or 20 grams of 
progesterone at $90 a gram. 
(Remember the manufactyrer’s 
price to wholesaler is only $3). 
A much more detailed study of 
this claim was made last year. 
These investigators, Davis and 
Fugo, reported in the AMA 
Journal of March 18, 1950, that 
they did have excellent results 
with this sex hormone, but that 
other factors still had to be con- 
sidered. 

They concluded that although 
“Jarge amounts of progesterone 
may bolster failing hormonal 
support in the critical early pe- 
riod . . . there is still no hor- 
mone that will safeguard all 
pregnancies and assure living 
babies.” . The doctors ask. for 
“more data .. . to establish the 
value of such therapy.” 

MEDICAL SCIENTISTS all 
over the world are paying great- 
er attention to the possibilities 
of these sex hormones. The 
Frenth physicians Debray and 
Klotz achieved remarkable suc- 
cesses with testosterone prod- 
ucts against nephritis, a kidney 
disease. In Switzerland, the 
scientist Ricklin reported good 
results with a 
against advanced mamary can- 
cer. : 

The AMA Council of Pharm- 
acy and ‘Chemistry made an 
evaluation of the treatment of 
breast cancer with the male 
hormone derivatives. They warn 
sharply against injurious side 
effects that are possible but 
note that “hormone therapy may 


be a. valuable adjunct i a a : 
enter aap trict, serviced by Negro and white 


where the extent of the disease 
prevents the use of x-rays.” 

It must be remembered that 
the sex hormones will not cure 
everything. Recently claims 


| were made for them as equally 


| thritis as cortisone. 


effective against rheumatoid ar- 
This is not 


_ so and patients must be warned 
_ that no such results have as yet 


| 


been obtained. 

- What is important ‘is the new 
experimental work being done 
with these hormones. What is 
of further importance is the re- 
markable results obtained against 
sOme diseases. What is most 


vestigations andc: 
exorbitant cost’ bf 


male hormone | 


iry into: the : 


important, is a Feu tthe : 
u 

these’ ‘prodiicts,. 

\ 


ferred to the Atomic Energy Com- 
missions announcement that a 
$65,000 dog and cat hospital is 
being built at the Los Alamos, 
iN.M. A-bomb plant while citi- 


Charge N 


zens of Bedford-Stuyvesant have 


pital has been conducted by the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant Health .Con- 

ess as a result of the death of 
‘four Negro infants in the last 10 
months. The latest victim of hos- 


‘pital discrimination, little three- 
month-old Emestine Williams, who. 
died on March 23 after having 
be.n refused treatment at Beth- 
El Hospital. 


Dr. Selden declared: 


“It is an infamous outrage that 
right in the heart of the world’s 
largest and richest city, babies are 
cut off from hospital attention and: 
condemned to die because of the 
color of their skin, while hospitals 
are built in a desert out of public 
funds for cats and dogs. It seems 
that all you have to do to get pub- 
lie money today is to mention the 
magic word ‘Atom Bomb. There's 
plenty of money for killing people, 
but none to save human lives.” 

As a result of the Congress’ com- 
munity activity, the city admin- 
istration has already been forced 
to promise $12,000,000 for a hos- 
pital. The 1951 capital budget 
includes a $960,000 appropriation 
for the acquisition of a site. The 
Congress warned that unless a site 
is found before fall, the appripra- 
@ may be cancelled. 


Little 
the fourth recent infant victim of 
jimcrow. murder who died as a 
result of the denial of hospital fa- 
cilities. Other victims in the re- 
cent period were Henry Frazer, 
age seven weeks, who was refused 
treatment by Kings County Hos- 
pital and died on Aug. 28, 1950; 
Kirk Douglas Joiner, 3 months, 
who was refused treatment by St. 
Marys Hospital and died on Aug. 
25, 1950, and Diane Johnson, age 
two and a half years, who died 


| 


Peace Keys 


Ernestine Williams was. 


Negro Elks’ 
Rights Parley 


BAKERSFIELD, Cal., May 20. 
—Nearly 500 persons crowded into 
Mr. Zion Baptist church to join the 
impressive Civil Rights rally spon- 
sored by the West Coast conyen- 
tion of Negro Elks. 


Peace was linged to the fight | 
for civil rights by several speakers. 


“Peace is the premary objective 
of all peoples throughout the 
world despite the differences of 
method logy which splits govern- 
ment leaders,” said Vince Monroe 
‘Townsend, West Coast director of 
civil liberties. 


Lashing out against colonialism, 
Tewnsend branded the greed of 
the monopolists as responsible for 
the lack of political independence 
among smaller and weaker nations. 


“These United States bear a 
responsibility to build foundations 
and set itself before the world 
in practice as well as theory,” said 
Townsend, 


Mrs. Harriet D. Jacksen, women 
Elks civil liberties leader, reviewed 
'the work of her auxiliary on civil] 
liberties. | 


on Sept. 6, 1950, after having been 
shamefully neglected at Kings 
28, 1950;County Hospital. 


The Health Congress. scored vic- 
tories recently in obtaining a prom- 
ise from Hospital Commissioner 
‘Marcus Kogel to search for a site 
in earnest, and in the announce- 


Leader of the Elks fraternal or-| 
der emphasized their reasons for| 
coming to Bakersfield as a way to 
[to help break down the notorious 
restrictions formerly practiced | 
against Negroes. in this section of 
the San Joaquin Valley. 

Other speakers on the program 


: 


Marine Cooks 


—— 


LRB 


been battling for years to have € * 
an imter-racial hopital built to| | ) 
serve the people of the area. | ; S gi : 1 
An intensive drive for the hos-|& 
SAN FRANCISCO, May 20.—The Marine Cooks and | 


Stewards Union today condemned the National Labor. Rela- 
tions Board's delay in ruling on the eligibility of the National 2 


Maritime Union in its request for 
an election among MCS members. 
MCS president Hugh Bryson 


said the NLRB was stalling for: 


time to give the NMU raiders 


more opportunity to “scurry des- . 


perately about” in its efforts to 
get signed authorization cards. 
The NMU had petitioned the 


NLRB April 10 for an election. 


among MCS members. It was re- 


quired to show authorization cards. 


from at least 30 percent of the 
MCS membership. 


Usually the NLRB determines 
the validity of the cards and or- 
ders an election within a few 
weeks. Bryson declared “there are 
obviously not sufficient: eligible 
cards, and the NLRB has been 
stalling while NMU organizers 
scurry desperately about trying to 
get seamen who know better to 
sign away their improved condi- 
tions and the extra $63 a month 
overtime pay they now enjoy with 
the MCS contract.” 


Bryson charged that Maurice 
Tobin, Secretary of Labor, “who 
sabotaged maritime hiring hall 
legislation last year, is now try- 
ing to help Joe Curran bring com- 
pany union conditions to West 
Coast stewards department mem- 
bers.” Tobin, in a speech to the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
Monday, gave his approval of the 
NMU raid against the MCS, and 
criticized the MCS 


what On! 


Tonight Manhattan 


“NAT TURNER” is an unforgettable ex- 
perience. You cannot afford to miss this 
great and wonderful play. Your last 
chance is this and next week. Now ‘play- 
ing at Elk’s Theatre, 15 W. 126th St. 
Evenings, emcept Monday. Will close May 


ment by Brooklyn Borough Presi- | included Anthony Ramuglia, Con-/| 26. Tickets at Box Office nightly and at 


ident Cashmore that such a search 
‘was under way. 


But the Congress warns that 


letters from individuals and or- 
ganizations to Hospital Commis- 
sioner Marcus Kogel, 125 Worth 


St., demanding that a site be} 


found at once. 
The Congress program calls ivr 


pital in the Bedford-Stuyvesant dis- 


doctors. 


This predominantly Negro com- 
munity is now without any hospital 
facilities, and as a result suffers 
twice the infant deaths, the high- 


est maternity deaths and five times 


On Friday, May 25, at 8 p.m. in 
the Bedford YMCA, 1121 Bedford 
Ave., near Monroe St... the Con- 
gress is offering a “Lullaby for 
Lite” program with the. Bedford- 
Stuyvesant Peace Chorus at one 
of the many rallies that have been 
conducted throughout the com- 
munity 


the construction of a 750-bed ie 


the TB deaths of any Brooklyn’ 
communit. , : 


ia the drive for a hospital }$ | 
e 


gress of Industrial Organizations, 
Dr. Robert Zeigler, American Fed-' 
eration of Labor and Carl J.| 


only the people can make the city | Thornton, city manager of Baker- 
keep its promises, and called — 


Bookfair. 


—— 
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Sen. Johnson 


(Continued from Page 1) 
a class outlook. Hall said|American Peace Crusade, Chicago, 
that the history of the nation, thejand Rev. Dudley Burr, East Hart- 
movement, and the Negro|ford, Conn., a leading Congrega- 
‘people should be studied and used |tional clergyman and spokesman 
in light. for peace. 
The principles of Socialism, Hall| PEACE BALLOT 
said, teach that the ~pePoaisag 7 “| “The American Peace Crusade,” 
gle z eee fb 9 ve the statement said, “is — os 
my ing upon peace councils through- 
tivity and thought is built. lout the country to reflect the desire 
“You have got to learn what is} 
agitating the masses of youth.” Sec- 
tarianism, he pointed out, “flows 
from a lack of knowledge about 
people and what’s bothering them.” 
In the opening session, Howard 
Johnson, New York State CP Edu- 
cational Director, made a_ very 
vivid comparison between what 
U. S. youth face and what the’! 
youth of Soviet Russia look for- 
ward too. 


“Here the youth faces low wages, 
war mobilization, police clubs and 
terror, and portable electric chairs 
in the case of Willie McGee in 
Mississippi,” declared Johnson. 

“But in the land of. socialism, 
the youth and the people owns the 
Jand, the rivers. All labor. has dig- 
nity. Youth can work at the jobs 
they want and have the ability for.” 
Here: was a land of peace, and 
that js why the warmakers of our; that date, and that all foreign 
land, he said, want to destroy it. | troops leave Korea by Dec. 31, 

The. organizational report of 195). 

Roosevelt Ward, Administrative |\ 
Secretary, was a masterpiece of 
ideas for development and good 
natured but pany? self-criticism. {millions of their fellow citizens.” 

Ward's report aid the organiza-| “The great People’s Peace Con- 
tiona] basis for a new phase of "gress in Chicago on June 29 and 
LYL work after considering-its past}30 and July 1 will Jaunch a cam- 
achievements and failures. paign for a five-power peace pact 

Our program and policies ar€}to insure that no future Koreas 
based on serving the immediate can take place.” 
needs: and interests of young peo-| Jt said that the Johnson resolu- 
ple, for we recognize that only in'tion was the “first open reeogni- 
the course of their day-to-day tion by any Washington official of 
struggles and experience will they/the deep desire of all Americans | 
learn the need for and the inevi-|for an end to the killing in Korea 
tability of Socialism,” Ward said. 
“We working class youth are the 
inheritors of all knowledge and 
culture. Therefore our League’s 
educational program must be satu- 
rated with discussion and action 
on all aspects of this inheritance.” 


SPEAKS ON NEGRO 
STRUGGLES 


Benjamin J. Davis got a rousing 
seception when he came to speak | 
in behalf of the New York State 
Committee of the Communist 
Party. He spoke in place of 
Robert Thompson, chairman, who 
was ill. Davis also brought greet- 
ings from the Harlem Communist 
Party of which he is chairman. 

Briefly reviewing Thompson’s 
participation in the workingclass 
movement from the time he was 
a leader in the Young Communist 
League, Davis spoke of his war 
secord. and said that it together 
with theleadership of such former 
youth Jeaders as John Gates, Clau- 
dia Jones and Henry Winston 
“shows the great potentialities for 
leadership in te fight for péace that 
sesides in our youth today.” | 

Dealing specifically with the 
question of Negro youth, Davis 
warned against white chauvinism 
and called for a struggle for Negro 
leadership. 

“The real test for white workers 
and white youth is the degree that 
they mobilize white workers and| McCarthy and Nixon. 
white youth to fight for the under-| For several weeks prior to the 
standing of the necessity for Negro| meeting the Committee distribut- 
leadership of the liberation and |ed handbills and a fact sheet alert- 
workingclass struggle for peace.” |ing the campus to the danger of 

Davis said that while the Negro!this Act and urging that they sign 
peowe of the United States were|the giant postcard and send letters 
oremost in the struggle for peace|to their congressmen. At -least 
and against haeortatioch. “white|thirty letters were written on this 
workers are not yet ready and can-| basis and mailed by the commit- 
not yet see the need to fight for| tee. 

—— liberation. But can it be| The Repeal Committee was or- 
said to the Negro people, wait, | ganized on the initiative of the 
hold back, we're not yet ready to|Student Association of Social 
lead you out of this mess?” Workers and was also supported 

Davis pointed out that not only} by the Campus chapter of NA- 
in the United States but in Asia} ACP, the Young Progressives, and 
and Africa the colored peoples are|Tri-U, an organization composed 
“tactically delivering the heaviest) largely of Unitarian students... In 
blows against imperialism. The)addition, the Committee had 35. 
time is now for white workers andj individual students from all sec- 
youth te fight to unleash this tions of the Campus. | 

The Committee held educa- 
tional meetings and prepared all 
the material used in campaign 
Ne-|for about a month re it was 


LYL 


(Continued from Page 2) 
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Pravda Prints Text of 


Johnson Resolution 


MOSCOW, May 20.—Senator’s 
Edwin Johnson's (D-Col) pro- 
posal fpr an end to the war in 
Korea was given extensive COov- 
erage in Saturday's Soviet press. 

Pravda, official organ of the 
Communist Party, printed the 
entire text of the resolution, and 
other papers also printed large 
parts of it. 

Senator Johnson introduced a 
resolution Thursday asking the 
Senate to go on record for. urg- 
ing UN to ask both sides in the 
Korean war to declare an armis- 
tice starting June 25. 

Jehnson also proposed that a)] 
forces retire to their respective 
sides of the 38th parallel before 


ae 


for peace by submitting the (cru- 
sadé's) Peace Ballot to many more 


and the establishment of a lasting 
peace.” 
The resolution, said the crusade 


Campus Rallies 


(Continued from Page 3) 
sive. The skit, written by Jules 
Chametzky, showed that the U. S. 
Army, at the time of World War II 
was subversive as judged by the 
criteris set up in this Act. 

GIANT POSTCARD 

The meeting was preceded by 
a campaign for signatures on a 
giant postcard emblazoned with a 
reproduction of the Statue of Lib- 
erty. The card said: “In defense 
of our civil liberties we, the un- 
dersigned students and faculty of 
the University of Minnesota urge 
that you do all in your power to 
repeal the McCarran Act.” The 
postcard, four by six was address- 
ed to Sen. Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota and contained the sig- 
nature of over 500 students and 
faculty.” 

To publicize the meeting, the 
Student Committee for Repeal of 
the McCarran Act held a parade 
around the Mall of the Campus 
with figures showing the Statue of 
Liberty being whipped by Rep. 
Mundt, and also a casket labeled 
Freedom carried by pallbearers 
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leaders, affords “an opportunity to 
rally the will of the people for end- 
ing the war in Korea ugh ne- 
gotiations among the major pow- 


ers. 
IMPORTANT STEP 

They said that the Johnson’s re- 
solution “is a significantly import- 
ant step toward ending the war in 
Korea, even though it does not 
spell out the full program for peace 
in Korea in which so many of. us 


World Labor 


(Continued from Page 3) 
ried a two-column frontpage head- 
line asking: “How much does a 
Negro count?” The story went 
on to comment that regardless of 
the facts in this case, Negroes alone 
are executed for rape in the U. S. 
Regretting that racial injustice 
Korea should be displayed by the U. S.., 
believe. whose foreign policy“L’Aube sup- 

In demanding that the resolu- ports, the ped. rg declared: “The 
tion not be pigeon-holed, the state-| execution of McGee is clearly a ra- 
ment said that “the possibility of | cial affair. . . . More than our sen- 
such treatment can be seen in the] ibility, our sense of justice is 
reaction of the majority of the | wounded by it.” 

American press, which has either) 4 #4. > ewspaper which gives 


completely ignored the resolution! . ;) - 
or relegated it to limited space ,* blank check to U. S. foreign pol 


jicy is Le Populaire, organ of the 
Movie See Committee now list-| iehtwing Socialists. oe headline 
ening to proposals by generals on arene pusahes Se crm ath McGee 

here to fight the ‘wrong’ and was assassinated. roun € prison 
i |Negroes were dispersed while 


he ght cae ages» Seepage whites cried ‘hurray.” The story 
5 Bs ‘ went on: 


oe . ‘ . ] - 
. This will be done if each lover “—Bverythin ste: thir-allile ness 


ace, each peace organization, . 
eac Se ; revolting. . . . This entire trial ap- 


man and woman in the = om peared to -bé 9 monstrous legal 
States, regardless of other ae lynching. . . . The McGee trial 


ences, calls upon President Truman ; 
Pe and execution showed that racial 


tor to hold th 
and every Senator to ho hate and ar ny have kept their 


hearings now. te : 
“Netther-the American people|¢riminal violence, which revolts 
human conscience and which is 


nor the Senate were consulted in mets 
the undeclared war on Korea. unworthy of a great civilized na- 
tion.” The paper immediately 


l d the Senat 
Both the people an 3: the | launched an appeal for funds to 


must now speak up for ending the| 
Korean wat ae Feil, . | help the family of the executed vic- 
tm. 


ALP URGES ACTION | One of the most reactionary 


More than 300 delegates at a/papers.in the city, L Aurore, asked: 
city-wide conference -of the Amer-|° Was it really impossible for pow- 
ican Labor Party last Friday at!erful America to let this unfor- 
the Furriers Joint Council Audito-|tunate man live when millions of 
rium urged adoption of the reso-|his colored brothers awaited with 


lution introduced by Sen. Johnson|@2guish a pardon which, in saving 
for a cease-fire in Korea. him from death, would have given 


Vito Marcantonio, ALP state|them a ray of hoper” 
chairman, who presided at thé con-| HOLD MINUTE OF SILENCE 


ference, made public the following Franc-Tireyr, which _like the 
text of the ALP statement: other dailies cited above is strongly 


“The resolution introduced by|#™ti-Communist, gave the McGee 
Sen. Edwin C. Johnson places | execution 3-column headlines on 


sharply before President Truman 0th its front and back page. It 


the inescapable duty of acting at 


once in the spirit of the resolution 


hich are brought on by the mon- 
through every direct st ssible| “ os i yx 
as well as Roach the UN to sub.| tous legal lynching which the 


; _ |people of Mississippi have just 
stitute Operation Peace for Opera-| committed by killing the unfor- 


tion Killer. Prien my 
“Nor should there be a delay |‘unate Negro bs ie McGee in the 
until June 25 proposed by Sen-|” although the Communist daily 
ator Johnson for the cease-fire to|) "Humanite has given major at- 
go into effect. The blood of Amer-| tention to the McGee case for a 
ican youth is far too precious to|jong while, none of the other pa- 
spill for 30 more days and nights| ners here tried to imply that the 
of senseless fighting. Already, the| campaign on McGee's behalf or 


staggering casualty lists gn both! the sympathy for him was a Com- 
sides total a million. | 


“Senator Johnson’s resolution | “has cut through the foggy war of 
provides a common ground for the| words on foreign policy with the 
common will of the American peo-|only proposal that wa He sense— 
ple for peace. end the war in Korea at once, 

"Together with vast numbers of} “The President accuses Gen. 
our fellow Americans, sheirdless | Maaithues and Sen. Taft of want- 
of their political affiliations, we|ing to spread the war. But he 
declare: ‘continues a ‘limited war’ which has 
“Now is the hour to stop the | already cost 65,000 American casu- 
fighting. Now is the hour to start/alties. Let the Administration show 
negotiating for peace.” ‘that it wants peace by acting for 
The ALP conference also} peace, not for more war. 
launched a_ state-wide drive to| “We call on all Americans, re- 
help “obtain the dismissal of the| gardless of their political affilia- 
indictment against Dr. W. E. B.\tions or how they stand on the 
DuBois*and his associates and to|current ‘debate’, to write the Se- 
defeat the attempt to make it a| nate and the President to adopt 
crime to act for peace.” Sen. Johnson’s proposal.” 


pefaction — those are the feelings 


said: “Disgust, consternation, stu-/ 


munist campaign. The patter was 
treated as another piece of evid- 
ence of the well known U. S. pat- 
tern of racism, among those papers 
supporting U. S. foreign policy as 
well as among those few oppos- 
ing it. 

The__Council of the French 
Union, the governmental consulta- 
tive body representing all the over- 
seas territories constitutionally al- 
lied to France, adjourned for a 
minute of silénce out of respect for 
McGee when the news of the ex- 
ecution was made known. 

For many months the publicity 
service attached to the American 
embassy here has been inserting 
in its daily news packet items tend- 
ing to show that minority relations 
and conditions of the Negroes are 
improving in the U. S. The day 
of the execution the lead story in 
the news service was devoted to 
this theme. It was not used by 
any of the Paris papers to which 
it was sent. The McGee execution 
story crowded it out. 


Made in North 
Korea Drive 


MOSCOW, May 20.—The So- 
viet Army newspaper Red Star 
said today that United States for- 
ces in Korea “suffered another 
substantial defeat” in the offensive 
launched three days ago. 

The newspaper ridiculed a state- 
ment by Eighth Army Commander 
Lt. Gen. James A. Van Fleet that 
his troops made an orderly. retveat. 

It said the Korean Peoples Army 
with Chinese volunteers broke 
through the lines in three places 
and are continuing to follow up 
their successes. Van Fleet, it add- 
ed, is only trving to deecive public 
opinion by false assertions. 

“American and British news- 
papers are compelled to admit that 
Anglo-American forces must con- 
tinue to retreat considerably and 
they face gloomy news from the 
front,” Red Star concluded. 


Bessie Mitchell 
Ill in Hospital 


Mrs. Bessie Mitchell, sister of 
one of the Trenton Six, who has 
‘played a major tole in saving the 
innoeent Negroes from death, un- 
derwent a major operation over 
the weekend. The Civil Rights 


.| Congress announced that she was 


resting comfortably last night. 

William L. Patterson, CRC ex- 
ecutive secretary, said that letters 
and flowers from friends can ‘be 
sent to her in Room 522, Manhat- 
tan General Hospital, Second Ave. 
and 17th St., New York City. 

He also said that the Civil 
Rights Congress will be glad to 
forward contributions from union 
locals and other people's organiza- 
tions as well as individuals to help 
defray Mrs. Mitchell's medical ex- 
penses. 


Dr. DuBois received 4 standing| sse<sassaesessecenescee= 
ovation from the delegations. | . 
PEACE FESTIVAL | C : assi ‘ 

A Peace Festival saluting the 
Chicago Peace Congress will be eee eee eeSeeeseeeauneaanees 
held Friday, June 15, at Manhat- 
tan Center, it was announced yes- 
terday by the American Women 
for Peace. | 

Paul Robeson will be on the pro- 
gram. Also on the program will 
be the Ai-Ye Trio, African inter- 
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TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS. moving, storage, all boroughs, 
closed vans, low rates. Cal) Ed Wendel. 


JE 6-8000. day-night. 


pretative dancers; excerpts from 
“Singing of Women,” an historic 
musical; Laura Duncan, Betty 
Sanders, Osborne Smith, Ernie 
Lieberman, and dance groups and 
singers. 

) Tickets are available at. the of- 
fices of the American Women for. 
Peace, 1186 Broadway, Room 330. 
MU 38-1524. 

Elmer A. Benson, chairman, and 
C. B. Baldwin, secretary of the} 
Progressive Party, yesterday called 
on President Truman to take im- 
mediate steps to enact Sen. John- 
son's resolution. ._They appealed 
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Peace Fight In 


‘Decisive 


Council Warns 


By Leif Gundel 


COPENHAGEN, May 11 (Telepress, by Mail).—"The 
t war has entered its decisive phase.” This was 
conclusion of the fit meeting in 


fight agains 
the keynote and main 
Copenhagen of the World Peace: 
Council (WPC) Bureau from May 
5 to 7. 

Whether this phase will last 
six months, a year or two years 
is impossible to say but the point 
is—as was explained by the Bel- 
gian Social Democrat, Mrs. Isa- 
belle Blume, at a press conference 
after the end of the bureau meet- 
ing—that “the forces of war and 
peace are now at grips” and this is 
the main fact of the situation today 
in which the WPC Bureau wanted 
to draw the attention of the peo- 
ples, simultaneously showing them 
that the worldwide campaign for | 
the conclusion of a peace pact be- 
tween the great powers “may de- 
cide the issue in favor of peace.” 

There can be no question but 
that this analysis of the world 
situation is correct. Only a few 
days before the arrival in Copen- 
hagen of the bureau members an- 
other foreign delegation made its 
appearance at the Danish Foreign 
Ministry at Christiansborg Castle. 

They came to demand the hand- 
ing over of the Danish Arctic col- 
ony of Greenland at least for the 
duration of the Atlantic Pact and 
they got it. The road is now 
“legally” clear for the conversion 
of Greenland into a vast base for 
American atomic bontbers. 

At least one such base, Blue 
West One, with facilities for a 
personnel of some 20,000, is al- 
ready in operation and indications 
-in the reactionary Danish press 
show that some’ four or five such 
bases, hypocritically called “de- 
fense areas,” will be established 
shortly. 


: 


FURTHERMORE, immediately 
after the publication of the WPC 
Bureau resolution came the news 
of the American occupation of Ice- 
land, where some 4,000 American 
naval, army and airforce troops 
are expected within the next few 
months. 

As _ if this fact were not sufh- 
ciently alarming in itself, the Ice- 
landic government recalled that 
“when Iceland joined the Atlantic 
Pact, an agreement was reached 
that if war broke out the Allies 
should have a similar position as 
during the last war, but that Ice- 
land should decide herself when 
this status should be granted 
them,” adding that all members 
of the “democratic” parties in 


Worker, New Y 


\parliament (this is, excluding the 


Monda 31, 193] 


Phase, 


Socialist Unity Party, Commu- 
tists) were agreed that “the time 
had now come to ask for (Ameri- 
can) defense forces.” 


Thus it is permissible to con- 
clude that. one of the Atlantic 
Pact governments considers that 
a new world war has already 
broken out. On the other hand, 
the Icelandic people are already 
protesting against the American 
occupation and the Socialist Unity 
en is calling for “a united popu- 
lar front against the foreign power 
of occupation.” 

Behind the scenes, too, certain 
incidents ‘ surrounding the WPC 
Bureau ‘meeting in Copenhagen 
point in the same direction. Ac- 
tually only one paper besides the 
Communist Land og Folk men- 
tioned the opening of the meeting 
in the Sunday issue! 

Last minute attempts were also 
made to put practical obstacles in 


Facilities 


the way of the meeting. On Fri- 
day night (May 4) the manager 
of the restaurant where the WPC; 
members were supposed to stay 
suddenly canceled the agreement 
on the grounds that it might 
“harm his future business.” 


However, it was soon seen that 
the meeting could not be passed 
over in silence. On May 6, 11) 
prominent WPC personalities ad- 
dressed an open-air meeting in 
Copenhagen. Although called at’ 
short notice and despite the chilly) 
weather, it is conservatively esti-| 
mated that 15,000 people attended 
the meeting and enthusiastically 
followed the speeches. 

All the speakers—Pierre Cot, the 
Italian jurist Fenoaltea, Mrs. Da-' 
vies, Josef Rromadka, Isabelle 


Impress US Trade Unionists 


‘ 


for Soviet Worker 


» eel 


DIRECTOR, CHIEF TECHNICIAN OF TOBACCO PLANT ARE WOMEN 


By Joseph Clark Daily Worker Moseow Correspondent 
MOSCOW, May 20.—From the outside the Yava tobacco products plant isn’t an 


impressive building. When a group of American trade unionists inspected the inside of 
the factory they were quite visibly impressed b 


y the cleanliness, the light, airy shops, the 


 ~oviet-made machinery, 
zt machines and: lots’ 


‘ 


up-to-date 
the ventila. 
In sre, 

One of the American visitors 
had worked in a cigarette plant in 
Winston-Salem and she couldn't 
remember facilities such as the 
special tiled shower rooms avyail- 
able for the workers here. Before 
the revolution, the Yava plant 
operated with* geen — 


out machinery, § 

but mechaniza- 

tion is now the eS eee 
order of the (iecueerm 
day. In the box Bes Aue 
shop, however, a. ..0am 
the work was Be 

being done by Be 

hand, but the B= 

chief engineer 
pointed out a 
spanking new * 4 
machine that had just been in- 
stalled which will be used to make 
the cardboard cigarette and cigar 
boxes. 

The first question that occurred 
to the Americans was whether the: 
introduction of these machines in 
the cardboard shop would displace : 
any workers, so that they would 
have to seek work elsewhere. Chief 
engineer Mikhail Voitsekovitch re- 
plied that fewer workers would be 
necessary in the cardboard box 
jobs, but they would get work on 
other operations in the plant and 
the net result would be all-around 


increase in production. 
. 


CHATTING WITH WORKERS 
at their machines I asked one wo- 
man whether she had any vacation 
plans. She said she would get her 
months vacation this June and 
would spend it at a health and rest 
resort maintained by the tobacco 
industry. Another woman said she 
was going to stay in Moscow dur- 
ing her month’s vacation and make 
excursions out of town. The vaca- 
tions are with full pay and a full, 
month for all the workers in the 


: 


es 


: 


: 


Blume, Yves Farge, Mrs. Ruth 


Herman (member of the recent 


Danish women’s delegation in the 
Soviet Union), Ilya Ehrenburg, Li 
Teh-chuan and John Darr—were 
greeted with tremendous applause 
and prolonged cheers greeted the 
announcement by the chairman of 


the Danish Peace Partisans, Prof. | 
Mogens, that whereas the first six’ 
weeks of the Stockholm Appeal 
campaign last year brought only 
60,000 signatures, in the first four 
weeks of the campaign for the 
Berlin peace appeal 76,700 signa- 
tures were collected and that the 
target now was to double this 
figure by July 1. 


FAMINE GRIPS 


GOV'T TAILS U. 


BEIRUT, May 20 (Telepress).— 
Famine is spreading throughout 
Turkey as a result of the practi- 
cally complete exhaustion of the 
grain reserves which has been con- 
stantly diminishing. This is the 
direct consequence of the Turkish; 
government's policy of preparing, 
the country, on American orders, 
for war. In the past several years 
the Turkish government's military 
expenditure has amounted to more 
than 70 percent of the state 
budget. 

In the Black Sea coast regions 
and in Central Anatolia, hundreds 
of thousands of farmers have no 
grain left and hunger riots are oc- 
curring in many villages. The po- 
lice: and mesial military units in- 
tervened and killed several dozens 
of farmers in a recent uprising 
near Konyi where the 


farmers’ r 
-sistance: was the thos detbimabed 7 : 


t 


j 


Constant undernourishment and! wa 


oe Department. The new Men- 


TURKEY AS 
S. WAR DRIVE 


terrible poverty in the country 
have caused a sharp increase in 
the death rate. The semi-official 
Zater has had to admit that more 
than 300,000 children died of hun- 
ger last year, 

Turkey's request to Britain, 
France and Italy for grain aid de- 
liveries has failed. These coun- 
tries, having subordinated their 
economies ‘to United States inter- 
ests, have their own supply diffi- 
culties. 

As far as the United States is 
cencerned, it is making use of the. 
famine in Turkey to further en- 
Slave the country. In exchange 
for ‘a mere promise of a certain 
amount of wheat and corn, Turk-| 
ish government circles reshuffled 
the Menderes Cabinet according 
to the instructions of the U. S. 


government’ now’! continues 


r preparations 


plant regardless of seniority be- 
cause the work is considered dif- 
ficult. The stay at the summer 
resort will cost those who go there 
only a fraction of the expense be- 
cause the industry puts up most 
of the cost. 

I asked a girl operating a ma- 
chine which was rolling off card- 
board and paper fillers for “papi- 
rosi_ (cigarettes with cardboard 
holders) whether she attended 
classes of any kind. She said she 
was studying at courses sponsored 
by the Yava plant, in order to be 
up-graded in work. ' 

. 


ENGINEER Voitsekovitch is 
quite typical- of the managerial- 
technical personnel you find in al- 
most all Soviet factories. He came 
to work here as an apprentice at 
the age of 13; eligible age today 
for work here is 18 years; he’s 
been working in the same plant 
for 29 years. The director is a 
woman, who worked more than 30 
years in the factory starting as an 
unskiled operator and has been 
director for 13 years. She was ill 
and unable to greet the Americans 
when they visited. We also met 
the plant’s chief technician, a wom- 
an, 32 years in the plant also an 


unskilled worker when she came/if 


to work there. 

The plant employs 2,500 work- 
ers; about 65 percent women. It 
operates two eight-hour shifts and 
makes cigarettes, cigars, papirosi 


. {the Prima and Pamir brand cigar- 
# |ettes. Another popular product .is 


et A 


and pipe tobacco. The tobacco tained by Soviet factories. And 
is “grown: in the Caucases, the! when the tiny tots got up to recite 
Crimea and Krasnodar regions of| poems of welcome to the Amer- 
the Soviet Union and it also uses|icam guests, the U. S. trade union- 
Bulgarian tobacco. The prdduc-|ists were touched. The visitors 
tion starts with the: sorting of to-| were quick to notice too that the 
bacco: leaves and ends with waa dolls the children played with were 
aged smokes. We saw machines| not only “white” dolls, but colored 
each of which turns of 10;000 pa-| and representative of the various 

central Asian Soviet republics isi- 


per-paprosi fillers an hour as well as 
machines turning out finished cig-| habited by colored peoples. 
. 


arettes at the rate ot 1,000,000 for 
each eight hour shift. The products BACK IN THE PLANT you 
could spot a little red banner over 


are an P ska endless variety : 

smokes, from the popular Kazbe . 

and Belomoor brand papirosi to|5°™e of the machines. The work- 
ers at those machines didn’t ap- 
pear to be dny different, they were 

under no pressure or strain, but 


these were brigade pace setters, 
workers whose technical ability 


= : =e. 
‘SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


| A special supplement on the 

results of the First Post-War Five 
Year Plan in the Soviet Union, 
appears in the No. 17 issue of 
New Times. 


New Times is available at 
workers and progressive book- 


shops. 
ee 


a package of five cigars which re- 
tails at six rubles. 


WHAT HAPPENS when the 
plant makes a profit, as this ef- 
ficiently run {factory does? Much 
of it goes into the director's fund; 
and under the collective agreement 
between management and _ the 
workers here most of this goes to 
build modern apartment houses 
for the workers in the immediate 
vicinity of the factory. Two such 
apartment buildings, ohe six, the 
other eight stories have already and superoir organization of the 
been completed, one during the| working process enabled them to 
war in 1943 the other last year.| surpass the quotas for specific jobs. 
Rents come to about 25-35 rubles| As in all Soviet plants you also 
a month. spotted the boards of honor, with 

The Americans were open-|the names of outstanding workers 
mouthed with amazement when! inscribed, also lists of the trade 
they toured through the factory's} union cgnmittees responsible for 
kindergarten which cares for and| checking that the collective agree- 
feeds the three to seven year old | ments were carried out. 
children of the workers at a cost}; Whatever shops the Americans 
of about 25 rubles a month. When| visited in the plant they were 
they saw the slabs of butter on greeted with applause by the 
the bread the kids were eating!/workers. The visitors stopped 
with their milk they could see|workers at random, asking what- 
that a “Buns not butter” economy|ever questions they saw fit. They 
has NOT been put into effect in!encountered nothing but friendli- 
the Soviet Union. ness and frank answers to their 

Standards of supervision, clean-|questions. They saw that workers 
liness, medical facilities, play, edu-| under socialism not only run their 
cational equipment, etc. were of) plants officially but guarantee a 
the high order you see in all the|constant improvement of working 
kindergartens and nurseries main-' and living conditions. 
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Opticians and Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO, 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. . 
Near Atiantie Ave. — Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 


DAILY 9 AM. - 7 P.M. 
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Dream 


ran out into the streets 
with their purses cut 
crying murder 

—L.A. 


I had a dream 
_ Peace Was Declared 
and the Money Kings 
and their Hirelings | 


— 


By DAVID PLATT 


Herb Tank, Author of ‘Longitude 49° 


Tells Experiences in London, Prague 

HERB TANK, author of the brilliant working class play 
Longitude 49, which was performed in New York and London 
and will soon be seen in Prague, related some of his experiences 
ia England and Czechoslovakia before an enthusiastic crowd at 
Néw Playwrights the other night. 

He spoke of London’s Unity Theatre, which put on ‘Longitude’ 
and kept it going for 138 weeks and said, “we in this country can 
learn much from them.” 

Unity was founded in the early 30s 
birth of the U. S. social theatre 
of Waiting For Lefty, Steve- 
dore, Black Pit, Marching 
Seng, Peace On Earth. 


> 44) 


But unlike our social] the- 


simultaneously with the 
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tenchanting musical comedy, with 


: 
a Flahooley audience to realize 


jstage at the Broadhurst is patently 


- 


Daily_Worker, New York, Monday, May 21,1951 __ Page I} 


By Bob Lauder : 


LETS START by saying that; 
Flahooley (at the Broadhurst) is an' 


genuine humor, skilled direction, 
and the kind of spirit that gives 
life to any show. Let's add to this 
another fact: the audience obvious- 
ly loved it. | 
Now let's go on by expressing a 
deep suspicion that the critics - of 
the Times, the Herald Tribune, 
and the Post, were something less 
than objective when they did an 
outright hatchet-job on Flahooley. 
A musical comedy is a special] 
form, and to subject its plot to 
the same standards as those ap-|» 
plied to legitimate drama is sheer 
hypocrisy. In a musical comedy 
story, motivation of characters, and) ; 
eonflict, are all necessarily simple. 
Music and dancing fill out the! 
story line. | 
It takes only ten minutes for 


IRWIN COREY 
Featured in ‘Flahooley 


complex at times, and every string 
is not tied into a neat little knot 
when the curtain falls. The book 
by Harburg and Saidy sometimes 


that what they are seeing on the 


superior to the majority of of- 
ferings on Broadway today. 
° ° © 


cature when dealing with an Arab 


FLAHOOLEY is a fantasy 


atre,” said Herb, “Unity main- 
‘tained an unbroken existence # 
through the years. It survived 
every attempt of the ruling class 
to destroy it.- It developed an 
ever larger base in the trade 
unions and working class.” 

Today there are Unity 
theatres in Glasgow and Liver- 
pool as well as London. The 
London Unity Theatre has its 
own plant, its own theatre. It’s 
a big theatre. It has, says 
Tank, the best backstage areas 
and equipment “I have seen 
anywhere including Broadway.” 
Technically, ‘its a tremendous : 
theatre. Such theatres as Unity HERB TANK 
“are the hope of any kind of English national culture.” It was the 
only ‘theatrical culture in England that Herb saw that was not 
dictated or imported from Broadway or Hollywood. 

> o > 


. 


GOING FROM ENGLAND to Czechoslovakia, was for Tank 
«qjuite an experience. ° 
' “In England you see the impoverishment of the working elass. 
Skinny, hungry men, women and children who do not eat enough. 
You see and feel the slow starvation of the English people. 
“Going to Czechoslovakia—and I want to say I didnt get 
scratched geing through the ‘iron curtain—you can see, even 
before you talk to anybody, that everybody is eating well.” 
° ° ° 


IN PRAGUE Herb met a man called George, a Czech who 
had worked in the States as a bartender, who tried to explain to 
him the difference befween life in a capitalist country and life in 
a country on the road to socialism. 

“In America your rulers put the boss on a pedestal. When I was 
in the U.S. I had to act like a boss to get along, to win respect, 
approval, honor. Here, in Czechoslovakia, we raf have a pedes- 
tal, someone to look up to and to emulate. On our pedestal is 
the worker. Here, if you want dignity, if you want respect, if you 
want honor, youve got to be a worker.” 

This fellow, said Tank, is always volunteering for labor 
brigade work in his leisure time. He participates in these national 
construction projects because he wants to be respected, to be 
liked, to be honored, and this is the only way to achieve it in 
Czechoslovakia. 

As if to emphasize this truth, when Herb came to Prague 
there was a campaign on to bring the youth into the mining 
industry. He saw huge posters everywhere. “I am a miner—who 
can be more.” : 

In Czechoslovakia, no one’ can be more than a miner. No 


one can be a greater hero than a miner. 
© 


8 * 


HERB LEARNED, as I found out when I visited Czecho- 
slovakia last summer, that in a People’s Democracy it is possible 
te be a human being, to have the finest kind of human relations, | 
to be part of the world of people who know exactly where they . 
are going, who have no fear, who have no ‘sense of personal 
hatred or personal competition. 

It was quite an unusual experience to be in such a country, 
he said. 

He went ,to a huge peace meeting one day and a young 
woman shock-brigader, who was recently honored by the Czech 
Government for exceeding her quota as an industrial worker, was 
the speaker. - 

She was, said Herb, a short, not particularly attractive woman 
by standards established by American advertising, the mother of 
two children. She spoke on peace. 

At first she had difficulty speaking. It was probably her first 
public speech. © She faltered for a moment, then conquering her 
stage-fright, as she had no doubt conquered and , her 
sam 9 she started again. This time she forged ahead with great 
eloquence. “The Voice of America called me a fanatic,” she 

. “If to love my two children as 1 love them is to be a fanatie, 
then I am one. If to love peace and to want to devote my whole 


| being to , not only for myself but for all people is to be a 


‘ 
; 


am a fanatic. Oh! how proud they are of the 


are »pu into the making of weapons of , 
to * mag, Sse is not now and there never will be a 
the heart of a Communist.” 


this young woman after the meeting. “Give my 


~ 


tworld in which abundance creates 
crisis, 


Jpendent labor movement is “red.” | 


ito the entire trade union move- 
ment. 


endure the more sweeping attacks 
against them for which this film is 
Jbut a preparation. : 
Most of the Jewish community 


delegation, and once or twice col- 
lects an easy laugh at the expense 
of integrity. 

o 


which tells how a Genii tries to} 
give every child in the land a free 
Flahooley (a laughing doll). Then 
the Genii discovers that by mak- 
ing free Flahooleys available to 
children, he has created a crisis 
of overproduction. He concludes 
that the fantasy world from which 
he comes is not as fantastic as a 


BUT WITH WHAT pleasure 
the “important” critics seiZed on 
minor defects (none of which l 
with integrity) to kill somethings 


enjoy—and are enjoying ndw! How 
anxiously they made unfavorable 
comparisons between Flahooley 


The theme is as simple as that, | 


| although the plot itself — becomes | and Harburg’s Finian’s Rainbow—|ti Se tol Se 
Jewish Workers Urged to Protest 
Cvetie’s Anti-Semitie ‘FBP Film 


By Morris Schappes 


Author of A Documentary History 
Of The Jews In The United States 


| IN THE viciousness and deprav- | 


ity of I Was a Spy for the FBI, 
surely there is blasphemy, blas-, 
phemy against truth, blasphemy | 
against humanity, blasphemy 
against peace, justice- and human | 
dignity. | 
Will Cardinal Spellman, who | 
saw blasphemy in The Miracle | 
(where the Italian prelates saw 
none) and achieved the banning 
of that film, denounce the base 
evil of the Cvetic film? If not,’ 
L would remind him that in Ger- | 
many the Nazi's attack on the Com- | 
munists was accompanied by at-| 
tacks on Catholics. 


To the fascist mind, any inde-| 
This brutalizing film is a threat 


Will the leadership and 
membership of that movement rise 
and denounce this film in order 
to protect itself from the bloody 
consequences of such a portrayal of 
any section of the working class? 
If not, the workers will have to 


release of that film. The Cvetic 
film is infinitely more dangerous to 
the Jewish people, for this film 


very promptly aroused itself to 
the danger of the British movie, 
Oliver Twist, and protested the 


The Dead Still Speak 


Ghouls in human shape. 

Fiends in the shape of men 

Your starched shirts and pinstriped pants 
Do not hide your criminal minds 

You have murdered our black brothers! 
You who sit in high places 

Purveyors of hate and crime 

Killers with lily white hands 

With lynch ropes and electric chairs. 
You have murdered seven men 

| Like the thousands killed before. 

You canrict sleep in thé night 

Have a care for the dead still walk— 
Beware for the dead still speak 


American working class,” were her parting words. 


ad i 
eaten.” 


| 


ras iF 


—SADIE VAN VEEN. 


--* | FLAHOOLEY offers 


‘Flahooley.° Superior Musical 
Fantasy With Genuine Humor 


Jas though to make us believe that 
the axe would not be every bit 
‘as sharp for Finian’s if it had 
opened on Broadway today rather 
than years ago. 

The scenery. and lighting by 
‘Howard Bay are magnificent, and 
in. the Bil Baird marionettes you 
will see a set of rarely ingratiat- 
ing performers who legd a delight- 
ful-touch to the show. 


° o 


moments 
of really shrewd satire mingled 
with broad comedy. The cast seem 
to like what theyre doing, and 
so does the’ audience. Harburg’s 
lyrics are, as usual, the most dis- 
| tinguished popular lyrics extant, 
‘and Sammy Fain has turned out 
‘enough fine music to make you 
forget some of the so-so tunes. 
One comment worth repeating: 
‘someone in the row behind me 
remarked that while the Journal- 
American and the Daily News had 
given the show good notices, the 
Times and Tribune panned it. His 
companion responded to this by 
saying, “O, well, this show is much 


; 
; 
' 


approaches the thin edge of cari-| 
Tribune.” 


that the people of New York will 


too liberal for the Times and 


The idea behind -Flahooley — 


that everproduction creates crisis 


—is so widely accepted today as 
to be almost commonplace. It is a 
comment on the social atmosphere 


in which the theatre exists today 


that some critics are evidently 
fraid of even one valid idea on 
the stage. But when this idea is 
‘so skilfully combined: with enter- 
tainment, as it is in Flahooley, the 
audience, at least, will have a good 
time. 


nu 


lis designed to lead to pogrom > 
against “Communists that will not 
stop only at “Communists.” Will 
those Jewish leaders who opposed 
‘Oliver Twist speak up against this 
new film-atrocity? If not they 
will be endangering the Jewish 


/people. 


IN THE Warsaw Ghetto, when 
word was received that in the Vilna 
Ghetto (on Soviet territory occu- 
ipied by the Germans) the Nazis 
had begun mass exterminations, 
the Jewish Communist Council 
‘(Judenrat), consisting of collabo- 
rators with the Nazis, assured the 
Jews in the Warsaw Ghetto that 
tthey had nothing to fear. The 
Judenrat argued that the Nazis 
had killed the Jews in Vilna not 
because they were Jews but be- 
cause they were Communists! 
Therefore, the Judenrat argued, if 
the Warsaw Jews will only prove 
that they are sufficiently anti-Com- 
munist, they will be spared by the 
Nazis! American Jews must learn 
from the ashes of the Warsaw Jews 
that denunciation of the Commu- 
nists is indeed a path to the de- 
struction of the Jews. 

As. for Jack Warner, the Jewish 

¢ . 
plutocrat who produced the Cvetic 
film, his name will be spat upon 
by the masses of the,Jewish people 
as they spit upon the memories of 
those Jews who sided with Hitler 
in his crimes against humanity. 
The Jewish workers, the only con- 
sistent force for progress among 
ithe Jewish people, should boldly 
demonstrate their condemnation of 
this film, and help arouse the 
American workers as a whole to 
the danger that faces them from 
lsuch Hollywood warmongering. 
American imperialism treats the 
Korean people to the horrors of 
jellied-gasoline bombing. The Cve- 
tic film is designed to prepare the 
American working class itself for 
the “Korean treatment.” The work- 
ers and all decent people must 
demand that the film be withdrawn 


from the screens of our country. 


New York, 


' 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


& Yanks Down Browns 7-3; : 
Phillies Win Shut-Out 


- Lefty Ed Lopat, hottest pitcher in the majors this season, won his seventh straight 
game without a defeat yesterday, holding the St. Louis Browns to eight hits and contribut- 
ing a home run himself as the New York Yankees took a 7 to 3 decision in the first game 


of a doubleheader. 

Lopat did not walk a batter and 
had the Browns completely sub- 
dued until he tired slightly in the 
late going. The Browns put to 
gether four successive singles in the 
seventh for two runs and they 
scored an unearned tally earlier in 
the second on an error by Joe 
Collins at first base, a single by 
Hank Arft and a fine squeeze bunt 
by Tommy Upton. 

That run put the Browns, 
ahead, but only momentarily. The 
Yankees tied it at 1-1 on a walk, 
an infield out and a single by Phil 
Rizzuto in the third. They made 
three more in the fourth on some 
incredibly bad luck for the Browns. 
After Joe DiMaggio walked and 
Yogi Berra singled, Hank Bauer hit 
directly to pitcher Dick Starr. The 
ball caromed -off his leg and he 
couldn’t- find where it landed. 
Bauer got a hit to load the sacks 
and a walk to Joe Collins forced in 
a run. Then Jerry Coleman hit what 
looked like a double play ball, but 
it struck third base and bounced 
sharply into left for a two-run) 
single. 

A homer by DiMaggio with| 
Mickey Mantle on base gave the! 
Yankees two more in the fifth and 
Lopat crashed his homer, third of 
the season, in the sixth. | 


PHILS WIN 17-0 
PITTSBURGH, May 20. — The 
Phillies soared on a 20-hit rampage 

~ today to crush the Pirates, 17-0, 
in the first game of a double- 
header. 
_ They fell only two runs short of 
the all-time National League rec- 
ord for a shutout—19 to 0, set in 
1906 when the Giants beat the 
Cubs. A total of four Pirate pitch- 
ers were victims of the assault. 

The Phils scored eight runs in 

the seventh inning and then added 
six more in the final two frames. | 


Russ Meyer went all the way for: 
the Phils, giving just five singles. 
Richie lkters collected four 
singles and Gran Hamner and Mike 
Coliat three each. Goliat hit a 
three-run homer in the ninth off 
Jim Walsh. 

Murry Dickson was charged 
with the defeat, his third against 
five victories, and in all three losses 
the Pirates have been blanked. Bill 
Koski and Bob Friend also pitched 
for the Pirates. 


A’s DOWN CLEVELAND 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.— 
Dick Fowler bested Bob Lemon in 
a tense pitching duel today as the, 
Philadelphia Athletics: won a 2-1 
victory over Cleveland in the first 
game of a doubleheader before 
about 8,000 fans. : 


Fowler; beaten by Baston, New 
York and Cleveland in previous 
starts, allowed only three hits, and 
the run against him was unearned. 


He walked Al Rosen at the start 
of the fifth, and with one down, 
Harry Simpson singled to Elmer 
Valo, who fumbled the ball. The 
error permitted Rosen to reach 
third, from where he scored on 
Bob Kennedy’s fly. 

The run enabled the Tribe to 
match on scored by the A’s in the 
first inning when Pete Suder 
singled to right and Ferris Fain 
doubled to right-center. 

An error provided the A’s with 
the ues counter in the eighth. 
Gus Zernial led off with a double, 


wale. one out, Kermit a 
ral Then pinch-hitting Wa 
M blooped an 0-2. pitch into 


sive home runs today to pace the 


showers and Ray Scarborough, his 


homer of the seasdn into the cen- 


broke a 4-4 tie in the nint 


year, 
against a lone victory. 


Zernial raced in with the deciding 
counter. 

It was Lemon’s fourth defeat in 
seven decisions, and Fowler's first 
triumph in four. 


TIGERS BELT SOX, 8-4 


BOSTON, May 20.—Hoot Evers 
and Steve Souchock belted succes~ 


Detroit Tigers to an 8 to 4 victory 
over the Boston Red Sox before 
30,302 fans. 

The two circuit clouts drove 
southpaw Chuck Stobbs to the 


relief, lasted onl four iynnings be- 
fore he too felt the power of the 
third place Tigers and gave way 
to Bill Wight. 

Because the Sox ran ahead in 
the fourth inning, Stobbs escaped 
without being charged with the 
loss and Scarborough was the los- 
ing pitcher. : 

Boston took a two run lead in 
the second inning as Lou Bourd- 
reau and Walt Dropo singled, and 
Stobbs doubled off the centerfield 
wall to bring them home. 

In the third Detroit picked up a 
run as Lipon singled, was sacri- 
ficed to second by winning pitcher 
Hal Newhouser, and came home on 
George Kell’s sharp grounder 
through short. 

In the fourth, Evers hit the first 

itch over the left field screen for 
his third homer of the year and 
Souchock hammered his fourth 


terfield stands. 

Boston drew ahead when Boud- 
reau singled, Bobby Doerr walked 
and Boudreau came home on Moss 
single to left. Doerr was brought 
in by Scarborough’s single to cen- 
ter. 

That was the end of the scoring 
for Boston but Detroit picked up 
a run in the sixth when Joe Gins- 
berg singled, went to third on 
foneey Lipon’s hit to left and came 

ome on Gerry Priddy’s infield hit 
to short. 


| Boston 


| 


MAJOR > 
KeapueResisbls 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Brooklyn 003 010 321—10 13 0 
Cincinnati 000 210 000— 3 13 1 
Hatten, Erskine (5) and Cam- 
panella; Blackwell,-Smith (7) Er- 
autt (9) and Pramesa. Winning 
pitcher, Erskine (2-4). Losing 
pitcher, Blackwell (5-3). Home 
runs—Robinson (6th), Abrams (3d). 


(First Game) 
030 000 000-3 8 1 
Chicago 000 010 12x—4 10 1 
Sain, Nichols (8), Donovan (8), 
and Cooper; McLish, Kelly (6), 
Leonard (8) and Walker, Owen (8). 
Winning pitcher, Leonard (2-0), 
losing pitcher, Nichols (1-1). Home 
run—Elliott (7th). 
(First Game) 
Philadelp’a 000 120 824—17 20 1 
Pittsburgh 000 000 000— 0 53 
Meyer and Seminick; Dickson, 
Koski (7), Friend (7), Walsh (8) and 
McCullough, Fitzgerald (8). Win- 
ning pitcher, Meyer (3-1), losing 
pitcher, Dickson (5-2). Home run— 
Goliat (2nd). 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Chicago 010 120 001-5 8 2 
Washington 001 020 010-4 6 3 
Holcombe and Niarhos; Consue- 
gra; Sima (6) and Guerra. Winning 
pitcher, Holcombe 3-1), losing 
pitcher, Sim (1-4). Home run—Rob- 
inson (6th). 
(First Game) 
Cleveland 000 010 000-1 3 2 
Philadelphia 100 000 Olx—2 72 
Lemon (3-4) and Hegan; Fdl- 


ler (1-3) and Murray. 

St. Louis 010 000 200-3 8 0 

New York 001 321 00x—7 8 2 
Starr, Hogue (5), Suchecki. (7) 


In the eighth the Tigers picked 
up three more runs as Scarborough 
loaded the bases by passing New- 
houser, Priddy, Kell and Vic Wertz, 
to walk in one run and Evers 
singled in the ninth, advanced on 
Lipon’s single to left, went to third 
on Newhouser’s sacrifice bunt and 
came home on Dick Kryhoski’s long 
fly to right. | 

Newhouser, who improved in 
the later innings, gave up 11 hits, 
one walk and had three strikeouts. 
Detroit had- 13 hits and left 13 
men on bases. 


CHISOX WIN, 5-4 
WASHINGTON, May 20.- 
Eddie Robinson contributed a 
homer, a double and a single in 
four trips to the plate today to 
drive in three runs that helped the 
Chicago White Sox edge the Wash- 


ington Senators, 5 to 4, and stretch 
'their winniag streak to four in a 


row. 

Robinson’s game-winning double 
inning 
and enabled right hander Ken Hol- 
combe, who checked the Senators 
on six hits, to post his third vic- 
ay of the season against one de- 

t. 


Left hander Al Sima, called_to 
the relief of starter Sandalio Con- 
in the sixth after R n's 

homer, his sixth 


suffered his fourth defeat 


center for a single. Larry Dob 
fumbled the ball, then fell down a 


The .White Sox nicked Con- 


and Lollar; Lopat and Berra. Win- 


ning pitcher, Lopat (7-0), losing 
pitcher, Starr (0-2). Home runs— 
DiMaggio (3d), Lopat (3d), 


(First Game) 
Detroit 001 201 031-8 13 0 
Boston 020 200 000—4 Il 0 
Newhouser and Ginsberg; 
Stobbs, Scarborough (4), Wight (8) 
and Moss. Winning pitcher, New- 
houser (4-2), losing pitcher, Scar- 
borough (1-2). Home run—Souc- 
hock (4th). 


suegra and Sima for eight hits, as. 
they scored their 10th win in the 
last 12 games. 


a 


JACKIE HOMERS 


CINCINNATI, May 20 (UP).— 
Home runs by Jackie Robinson 
with two on and Cal Abrams with 
one on were the clinching blows 
as the Brooklyn Dodgers beat. the 
Cincinnati Reds, 10 to 3, in the 
first game of a double-header to- 
day. 

Robinson hit the second ball 
pitched to him by Ewell Black- 
well in the seventh over the cen- 
terfield fence after Blackwell had 
walked Duke Snider purposely 
with one out and Abrams on sec- 
ond base. 


Blackwell, wilder than usual, 
was in trouble most of the time 
he was on the mound. Robinson’s 
homer: énded his pitching for the 
day, also his chance to!extend his 
winning streak which ended at five 


It Was a Tough 


Break for Brattan| 


~ 


By Bill Mardo | 

ABOVE THE BEDLAM of the dressing room Gerardo Gon- 
zales, better known as Kid Gavilan, son of exploited Cuban can 
workers, groped for words, used his hands as if trying to frame the 
words within them. “When I was a little baby I dream someday. to 
be a champion . . . a great champion . . . like Joe Louis or Ray 
Robinson. And now I have it happen to me . . .”The Kid smiled 
plaintively. “It it the greatest thing of my life .. .” 


. . ° 


Down the long Garden tunnelway running along the 50th 
Street side, into the other dressing room where sat a quiet and 
heartbroken young man. He didn’t say too much, just sat there 
on the rubbing table looking down at the right hand swollen above 
the knuckles. His friends crowded around him, trying to console 
and calm the bitter gall raging in his insides. 

“It's alright, Johnny . . .don’t you worry .. .” They came and 
consoled, in a steady stream, first to the unhappy warrior, and then 
off ee corner of the room in sad circles. The room resembled 
a wake. 

“It was a pity,” Johnny Bratton finally said-to those of us 
clystered around him. “It was a pity being in there and not able to 
hit back.” He lowered his head again and stared down at his frae- 
tured fist. 

In another corner of the room Doctor Nardiello was making 
arrangements with Bratton’s handlers to have the battler brought 
to the hospital after he dressed. Later examination proved Brat- 
ton’s jaw as well as his hand broken for the third time in his ring 


career, 


And there you had it. Those of you who watched Friday night's 
welterweight title bout on TV can understand now why the tide of 
battle changed with such startling suddeness after the seventh 
round, why Bratton, an unusually clever counterpunching ri 
general, went on a fast and frantic bicycle through the last half of 
the fight and with it lost his chance to go back to Chicago as welter- 
weight king, successor to the 147-pound title worn with such skill 
by the incomparable Ray Robinson. 

From my “working press perch it became quite plain in the 
eighth round that Bratton’s notoriously brittle right hand had caved 
in on him again. For that was Gavilan’s first good round since the 
hectic heat in the opening frame when he raked the Chicagoen 
with a furious but futile flurry up against the ropes. Having weather- 
ed that, Bratton had come back in the ensuing rounds to thrill the 
customers with a dazzling display of crafty spot-punching counters 
propelled along on the best legs shown by any welter in years. 


Johnny would circle backwards and around, get Gavilan to 
lead, draw him into premature exchanges, feint with a telegraphed 
right, throw the hook and then double up on the punch with a 
Short sharp and potent rights to the button. The bout threatened 
to become a rout. Afid 25-year-old Johnny Bratton, long dodged 
by the New York powers that be, finally seemed well on his way to 
becoming as 
proven himself to Joe Louis in the larger division. 


It is my opinion that only the sudden crackup of Bratton’s 
hand prevented the Negro welter from making this estimate a 
reality. I cannot conceive of Gavilan winning the fight, not with 
the virtuosity Bratton was displaying over the first half. Too bad. 
One always prefers winning or losing on merit, and not through 
any handicapped weapons suffered. during competition. 

And when Bratton went on a speeding bike in the eighth, and 
never got off it or even paused in flight long enough to nail Gavilan 
with obvious openings for his stock in trade, the talented right- 
hand counter, then you knew, even if most of the folks in the house 
were unaware of the injury, that Johnny’s had was ‘gone and there 
was little else he could do now except try to keep Gavilan off. 


> * « ’ 


ORDINARILY NOBODY WOULD feel happier about CGavi- 
lan’s ascension to the title than this scribe, who first spotted the Kid 
in the small clubs and began touting his talents on this page long 
before the rest of the press caught up with the Daily Worker sport 
page's high estimate of Gavilan's abilities. We wrote, back in those 
years, that Gavilan was a superb craftsman, lacking only the hit- 
ting power with which to be a great ringman. He Aion ¢ go, we 
predicted then, about as far as any fighter without a punch could 
go in the awful business of commercial prizefighting. 


And we surely share with Gavilan, his friends who~ stormed 
into the ring when his hand was raised as champion to hug and 
kiss the winner and drape the Cuban flag Freres him, the — 
feelings of pride they and all of Gavilan’s countrymen at home fe 
at that moment Friday night when the championship became his. 
It was a heart tingling, moving sight, there in midring. 

We just wish, however, that the Kid’s victory could have come 
under better circumstances. Because Johnny Bratton has been trod- 
ding the long and tough fistic trails too, and as we write this we 
cant dim in our eye the picture of a heart-broken fellow in the 
loser's dressing room looking down at a fractured hand and ‘saying: 
“It was a pity, being in there and not able to hit back.” | 


ood a successor te Robinson as Ezzard Charles has’ 


Joe Hatten, Abrams and Pee Wee 
Reese and a double play on Snid- 
ers grounder gave the Dodgers 
three runs in the fourth. , 

Reese and Snider with one out 
in the fifth. Robinson then 
brought in Reese with a fly. 

Cox sin before Abrams hit 
over the leftfield wall in the eighth= 
Singles by Rocky Bridges, Carl 
Furillo and Cox added Brooklyn’s 
10th run in the. ninth. 

Carl Erskine, Hatten’s successor, 


to be the winning pitcher. oe oe 
CUBS DOWN BRAVES, 4-3- 


straight victories. 
Successive singles by Billy Cox,; 


held the Reds the rest of the way| 


CHICAGO, May 20.—The Chi- 
cavo Cubs defeated the Boston 


Braves, 4 to 3, today before 38,000 
fans by scoring two runs in an 
eighth-innin y in the first game 


lof a doubleheader. 


The Cubs knocked out Johnny 
Sain and Jack Nichols in the deci- 
sive eighth, when singles by Bob 


‘Ramazzotti> and Mickey - Owen 


brought in the two runs after- - 
F Baumholtz had opened with — 

a double and Andy Pafko had. 
walked. .: 


was the winnin ag : : <3 , 
‘Bob Elliott of “Boston hit his 
seventh home run of the season 


during a three-run second inning. 


a 


